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Review of Pel Books. 


POLO LS? OF 


Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo, in- 
cluding Observations on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. With 
an Appendix containing an Acccunt o 
the European Trade with the West 
Coast of Africa. By Carrarn JOHN 
Apams, 8vo. pp. 265. London, 
1823. 

A.ttHouGH Captain Adams leaves us 

entirely in the dark, as to the means by 

which he obtained the information he 
communicates, relative to a by-no-means 
uninteresting, and somewhat neglected, 
portion of the Western coast of Africa, 
yet it appears to have been the result 
of actual investigation, but when made 
we know not. It has long been felt 
that the African Institution have been 
particularly unfortunate in the choice 
of situation at Sierra Leone fora colony, 
asa refuge from African slavery: for 
the climate is so unwholesome, that, as 
Capt. Adams says, going there is con- 
sidered as embarking for the next world: 
nor is there indeed any peculiar navi- 
gable or mercantile advantages in the 
situation of Sierra Leone, should the 
colony be successful. These circum- 
stances have suggested to Capt. Adams 
another point for an African Colony, 
which, he says, is the best adapted to 
the purpose of any place along the 
whole line of coast, from Cape Palmas 

to the River Congo, an extent of 500 

leacues. The place alluded to is Ma- 

lemba, and is situated between the ri- 
ver Loanga Luiza and Cabenda Hook, 

In latitude 5° 24’ south, and 12° 20’ 

east of the meridian of Greenwich, and 

may be justly considered as the Mont- 
pelier of Western Africa :— 


“The trading town of Malemba, which is 
under the dominion of a chenoo, or chief, 
fesiding in a town about twenty miles from 
the sea, called Chingelé, is built near the 
margin of a cliff, that rises abruptly from 
the sea-shore to an elevation of one ban- 
ted feet, and is entirely composed of a 

ty red argillaceous earth. 








te On gaining the summit of this cliff,an ex- 
asive and beautiful plain presents itself, | 


| 


as far as the sight can reach to the east and 
south. ‘To the north the country is broken 
with the windings of the Loanga Luiza river, 
the margins of which are finely wooded. 
The plain is covered with a luxuriant grass, 
and clumps of trees are scattered upon its 
surface, having the appearance of being 
planted by the hand of man, to afford him 
shelter from tke sun and rain, and to adorn 
the landscape. 

‘The cliinate of Malemba, when compar- 
ed with that of any other part of Africa 
which I have visited, is very salubrious, 


owlig to the dryness of the atmosphere and | 
soil, and the absence of those deep forests 
Masters of | 


so common in other districts, 
vessels, and their crews, trading here, have, 


in consequence, almost uniformly enjoyed | 


goud health. 

‘If salubrity of climate, then, were the 
only advantage which Malemba possessed 
uver other parts of Africa, between the ri- 
vers Senegal and Congo, it would well de- 
serve the consideration of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, in the event of contemplating the 
establishment of another colony, besides that 
of Sierra Leone, of the negroes captured in 
vessels trading for slaves contrary to law ; 
whether their views might not be advanta- 


geously directed hither, as a place where the | 


experiment would be more likely to be at- 
tended with success than on the Gold Coast; 


because it would be here that those Euro-! 


peans, whose province it would be to watch 
over an infant colony so composed, would 
enjoy that state of health so pecessary to 





enable them to superintend aad direct ver- | 


sonally, and with proper efiect, the physical 
und moral energies of those Africans com- 
mitted to thir care.’ 

The countries of Ashantee, Dahomy, 
and Fantee, have already been pretty 
weil described by previous travellers, 


7 « > AY 77 | v ol 1 4 Are- ’ . . ° 
but yet a region with which the inter had been stripped of his property by the 


course is so limited, and carried on with | 


so much difficulty, will long continue to 
furnish ample materia!s for an intel 
gent and observing traveller, such as 
Capt. Adams, and therefore we find nu- 
merous interesting notices of the nature 
of the country, its soil, climate, and 
productions; the manners, customs, 
&e. of the natives. The form of the 
Fantee government is republican :— 
‘A number of old men, called Pinins, at 
the head of whom is Amoouicunmupy, are ar- 
biters in common disputes which occur be- 
tween the natives of Annamaboo, or be- 


—— 





of a more serious nature, such as may affect 
the liberties or properties of men of wealth 
and consequence, are generally referred to 
the lawyers of the Bratvo country, who, like 
their brethren of the long robe ia civilized 
Europe, generally contrive to strip both 
plaintiff and defendant of their property; 
and he, whose purse holds out the longest, 
saves perhaps his liberty, while his less 
wealthy antagonist and family are often 
doomed to slavery and exile. To be rich 
and ostentatious ia the display of it, is, in 
Fantee, as certain ruin to the individual 
practising it, as in the territory of the grand 
seignor: cunning men, theretore, as they 
become wealthy, atlect great moderation 
and humility; strengthea themselves by ia- 
mily alliances, and use every stratagem to 
keep out of palavers, and elude the vig 
lance of the Pinins, who are generally on the 
alert, and watch for prey, as the petty-fog- 
ving attornies of commercial towns in Eu- 
rope do for batteries and assaults.’ 

‘Independently of the advaneed age of 
these gentlemen, they have in their dress 
some distinguishing marks, and, like Quakers, 
alwavs wear their hats wherever they may 
be, and which have forms peculiar to their 
calling, by which they are as readily known 
in the villages where they reside, as coun- 
sellors are by their wigs in courts of assize. 
These hats are made of straw, have broad 
brims, periectly cireular, and shallow 
crowns, with tufts of dried grass in the cen- 
tres, and which are probably used to cover 
pericraniums as naturally acute and saga- 
cious as those immense, powdered, hairy, 
three-bubbed wigs ave, that seem to give im- 
portance and apparent wisdom to the logi- 
cal nobs of English barristers.’ 

Tom Coiiee, an eminent African mer- 
chant, of whom we gave anaccount inour 
review of * Robertson’s Notes on Africa,’ 
ert . i 
Pinins, and was living in great poverty 
at Annamaboo. While Capt. Adams was 
at Annamaboo, Tacky Measa, a wealthy 
trader, had *to make custom for his an- 
cestors:'’— 

‘ Five unfortunate victims were to be im- 
molated to the manes of the deceased, and 
gunpowder, brandy, cloth, and provisions, 
distributed to the multitude. A vast num- 
ber of persons assembled at Annamaboo, 
trom different parts of the republic of Fan- 
tee, to assist at and give Myportance to the 
ceremony. <A little before day-break in the 
morning, when the obsequies for the de- 


tween them and Europeans; but disputes | ceased commenced, vollies of muskets, the 
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noise of drums, and savage shouts, were 
heard in every direction; and, about eight 
o'clock, a large concourse of persons, of 
both sexes and all ages, had collected at and 
near Tacky Me ring house, to whom brandy 
was distributed in large : quantities. Firing, 
shouting, and drinking. continued till mid- 
day, when the five victims were brought out 
from a hut, with their hands bound, and 
with ligatures, made of the bine of a 
creeping plant, surrounding their heads, and 
which came over their eyes and noses; and 
by introducing pieces of sticks, and twisting 
them round, making what sailors call Spa- 
nish windlasses, the bones of their noses 
were forced in, and their eyes sunk deeper 
in their sockets. One of these unfortunate 
beings was avery old Asshantee man, the re- 
ufaining four were natives of Chamba, and 
all men; two of whom were middle-aged, 
one very old, the other young. Before they 
were led to execution, every eflort was made 
by the Europeans to purchase them, but 
without effect. The poor creatures, in this 
state of sutle ring, were paraded through the 
town, and received every ignominy that Sil- 
vage cruelty could devise or inflict, without 
a sich escaping them, and were uitimately 
taken to the beach, under the very walls of 
the fort, where they were hutchered amidst 
the most savage and diabolical shouts of the 
muititude. Even females assisted at the 
horrid ceremony, and marked themselves 
with the blood of the wretched sige as it 
flowed from their headless trunks; and, hor- 
rible to relate, libations of brandy ‘were 
poured into, aud drank from human skulls, 
which a few minutes before had life and he- 
ing. Vollies of musketry were fired, savage 
dances performed, and intoxication was car- 
ried to excess during three days and three 
nights, when the custom-making ceased. 
‘Their customs, or obsequies to the manes of 
deceased ancestors, are often carried to 
such excess by individuals, as to leave them 
in a state of extreme pov erty; but all men 
of consequence are compelled, at some pe- 
riod of their lives, to pertorm this savage act 
of duty to those who have long been num- 
bered with the dead, or they would be de- 
graded, and held in the lowest estimation by 
their countrymen ; but more especially by 
their own townsmen.’ 

Kidnapping individuals, in order to 
obtain restitution of goods or money 
that have been unjustly withheld, is 
common in Fantee:— 

‘If aresident of Annamaboo owes a na- 
tive of Tantum money, and will not dis- 
charze the debt, or detains bis property im- 
properly, the first native of that place, who 
may fall into the hands of the creditor, 1s de- 
tamed by him in durance, until the debt is 
settied, or property restored, and which is 
often quickly done; for the detenue’s fa- 
mily immediately compels t! ‘e debtor to re- 
lease their relation by discharging the debt 

Gambling, w hich preva: ‘Is as much in 
Savage as civilized life, is common in 
lantee .—- 

‘ Brandying is a mode of high gambling, 
and which consists of two individuals, whose 
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opinions are at variance, betting a quantity 
ot brandy, as to which of their opinions is 
correct, the arbiters in such cases being the 
Pinins. Each individual causes a a number 
ot casks of brandy to be rolled to the 
street, puncheon against puncheon, until the 
qui autity staked, often amounts to six or 
eight, especially if the gamblers be wealthy. 

The ‘lininistering of gold dust to the Pinins 
by each party often disturbs their Judgment ; 

and as the spectat ors are interested in hav- 
ing the verdict delayed, the arbiters are 
very accommo’ iF iting, by protracting or eX- 
tending the e antinleontian of evidence, until 
one half of the brandy #3 expended by the 
crowd, and they have a handsome sum in 
gold to divide amongst themselves, when 
they give final judgment.’ 

‘The following are some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Fantees :— 

‘ Suicide is held here in sugh abhorrence, 
that a family considers it one of the greatest 
misfortunes that can happen to it, when one 
of its members is guilty of the crime. The 
eldest son of John A \doo, a wealthy native 
of Annamaboo, hung himself: which caused 
the principal members of his family to shut 
themselves up in their houses for some time, 
When they appeared in public, shame and 
erief seemed to cover and afflict them; and 
it was remarked, that their townsmen were 
cautious never to mention the name of the 
deceased in their presence, which evinced a 
degree of feeling and respect for a distressed 
family, that could se: arcely have been ex- 
pected from those, who could sacrifice hu- 
man beings in so crucl and wanten a man- 
ner as we have described. When I in- 
quired why he had hanged himself, they an- 
swered, abuddam, he was a madman.’ 

‘ Young fem: sles, on arriving at the age of 
puberty, are dressed in their best garments, 
and have their persons adcrned “with the 
gold belonging to their families and ac- 
quaintances. In this garb they are paraded 
through the town by a number of their own 
sex. This ceremony is intended to acquea int 
the men that the lady i is marriageable.’ 

‘Children amuse themselves by a game 

similar to our hunting the slipper; and 
those residing in the villages near the sea- 
shore, obtain picces of broken canoes, which 
they mane h, ey paddle outside of the surf, 
whe n, watching a praper opportunity, they 
place their fra ul barks on the tops of hig h 
waves, which, in their progress to the shore, 
carry them along with great velocity ; and 
the pine ipal art of these young canoc-men 
cousists In preserving their seats while thus 
hurried along, and which they can only do 
by steering the planks with such precision, 
as to prevent them broaching to ; for when 
that occurs, they are washed off, and have 
to swim to regain them, while their more 
dexterous companions reach the shore amidst 
the plaudits of the spectators, who are as- 
sembled on the beach to witness their dex- 
terity. Little urchins, of not more than six 
or seven years of age, amuse themselves in 
this way, and swim like ducks.’ 


It is not to descriptions only that 
Capt. Adams confines himseil, tor he 
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gives | several ieteniailion: anecdotes - 
one of which relates to a sailor, wh, 
had a very narrow escape from drown. 


ne i— 


‘Tis name was Jean Papineau, and jo 
was a seainan be longing to Captain Defa; id's 
ship, employed in one of her boats, trai; ie 
between Porto Nova and W ‘vdah., = The 
boat had arrived at Wydah, the officer eym. 
mandiag which re porte: i, th: ut, soon after he 
got under weigh from Porto Novi a, a tornad 

came on, and that, while Papineau was jy 
the act of furling the topsail, he fell over. 
b ord. It was about eight o'clock in the 
evening when the accident occurred; and 
the wind blew with so much violence, that 
it was some time before the poor fellow was 
missed, and his fate known to his officer : 
and no doubt whatever was entertained |yy 
him but that he had perished. He, howe ver, 
by ¢ great muscular power, and shill j In My 
ming, was enabled to keep bimself above 
water all night without any extraneous ail, 
and when he was picked up at six o'clock 
the following morning, by the ship Liver; pool 
Hero's boat, about a quarter of a mile trom 
the shore, he said, that he feit confident he 
could have reached the shore in safety, 
without any assistance whatever. Joy at 
sceing him, and liberty and equality being 
the order of the day, he was immediately 

placed at the dinner table, with a bottle of 
claret before him, when ‘he related to the 
company what his feelings and resources 
were during ss perilous situation, The 
tornado had come on with unusual violence 


just when he had got the sail secured, and 


he said that he was literally blown over- 
board, and fell into the water about a foot 
clear of the vessel’s side. He called out, 
but the wind and sea made too much noise 
for him to be heard. and the vessel was 
quickly out of sight, scudding before the 
storm. He was aware that he was only 
three or four miles from the shore, and be- 
ing an excellent swimmer, he was deter- 
mined to struggle for his life. Sharks alone 
gave him any uneasiness, but even them 
he was determined to contend with. Sailors, 
in order to secure their knives, fasten them 
by lanyards, either to the fl laps of their trow- 
ser s pockets, or round their neck. Papi 
neau’s was secured to hisneck, and the pos- 
session of this weapon (which fortunately 
he had no occasion to use) gave him confi- 
dence against the tiger of the deep. Soon 
after he got into the water, he div ested him- 
self of his shirt and trowsers, and tied his 
handkerchief about his head; the tornado 
continued to blow strong for an hour, when 
the wind veered to the northward, ond blew 
fresh from the land during the greater part 
of the night, which retarded his progr 
the shore. He swam towards it, as neat’) 

as he could calculate, about half an hour at 
a time, and that alternately on his bi ack, at 
on his stomach, when he w vould rest himself, 
by remaining nearly motionless on his “ 
tor as long a period, with his head page, 

as he supposed towards the shore; ane@ * 

often fancied that he had made much g eet 
er progress towards it than proved tg be i 
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case; for the wind blowing from the land, 
and his ear being nearly on a ievel with the 
water, caused the sound of the surf roaring 
on the beach to be sometimes so audible, 
as to cive him the impression of his being 
just about to enter it, when he would renew 
‘his exeruor of swimming, and be disap- 
pointed 10 the result. His remaining so 
long in the water as ten hours, and without 
any support but what he derived from his 
own exertion, appears almost fabulous 5 and 
can only be accounted for by his superior 
muscular strength and self-possession, be- 
ing aided by the temperature of the water 
approaching that of his body, by which 
meas, heat was but slowly (if at all) ab- 
stracted from it; the specific gravity also 
of sea water being in all probability consi- 
derably augmented near the equator by ex- 
cessive evaporation, his body floated in it 
without much muscular exertion being re- 


quired.’ 


As there are many interesting points 
and much real information in this vo- 
lume, which is published remarkably 
cheap, we shall extend our notice to 
another number. 

———s + } >-e— 


The Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy. By 
. 8vo. pp. 126. London, 





1825. 

A MASKED portrait of Lord Byron, the 
absence of a bookseller’s name, the sole 
imprint of Thomas Davison, a la Don 
Juan, are obviously enough intended to 
insinuate that the * Duke of Mantua’ ts 
the production of the noble bard. ‘Two 
things, however, are against the suppo- 
sition; the first of which is, that Lord 
Byron does nothing in a mask, and the 
second, that the tragedy is dedicated to 
Lady Byron; a third and the most de- 
cisive evidence against the tragedy being 
by Lord Byron, is, that though possess- 
ing considerable merit, and boasting 
many fine passages, it is destitute of 
those vigorous poetical touches, which 
belong even to the worst of his lord- 
ship’s productions ; though in the plot 
and in many of the sentiments, it claims 
some alliance with them. The Duke 
of Mantua is an imitation of the elder 
dramatists ; and has a large mixture of 
prose dialogue, which, we think, mars 
the general effect very much, The story, 
which is certainly capable of much stage 
effect, Is one of a criminal passion, in- 
culged by Andrea, Duke of Mantua, for 
lermione, ‘a laughter loving spirit,’ 
who— 

stay bra murte, as the unbidden shafts 
10 ove, scattering with hand profuse 
ler joyous pranks.’ 


Uhe duke is, however, married, and 


Hermione knows it, althouch their pase | - 


‘ton for each other is mutual, and she 
iscards Carlos, who is in love with her, 


Tis folly—imadness,—yet she marks me out— 




























AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 
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Andrea and Hermione never tell their | 
love, and seem unconscious that it meets 
return, though to the readers it 1s evi- 
dent cnough that the passion is mutual ; 
the duke has, however, some suspicion 
that this is the case. By a mistaken | 
assignation, the Duke and Carlos en-| 
counter in the street at night, when the 
latter 1s wounded, and Bertrand, the 
friend of Carlos, not knowing the duke, 
challenges to fight him next day. After 
this night’s brawl, the duke, surveying 
his sword, thus soliloquizes :— 

¢ Mischievous weapon ! 
I would forswear thy company ; but now 
We cannot part. Blameless,—inanimate,— 
The heart alone makes thee its passive tool 
To work the several ills its thought conceives! 
What art thou, senseless steel? cold, motionless, 
Incapable of ought, or fraud or injury,— 
No dire intent there broods, no passionate tlame, 
Mix’d with thy temper, flashes o’er the obscure, 
The restless gulf within, troubling the spirit, 
A fitful gleam, on the dark surges wreathing, 
Forms of unutterable horror,—wide 
Disclosing from the womb—the fathomless 

womb 
Of that abyss '!—Would the events, 
The brief record of time, the narrow space 
By yesternight enclosed, were blotted out, 
Ltfaced for ever. I must meet thee, stranger,— 
Thou may’st avenge thy friend.—Hernione !— 
Why should [start ?—a sound—a bursting bub- 
ble 

Moves me. Hermione !—Again !—This heart 
Not so Lath leapt in the loud roar of battle! 


Gazes so strangcly,—’twere an idle thought, 
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A thousand possibilities to scare 

The resolute purpose. I linger at the threshold 

Of this proceeding. I will not fight thee, 
stranger; 

I ve wrong’d thy friend. His death, yet unap- 
peased, . 

Clings to my burden’d spirit: Vil atone 

If yet there be of reparation ought 

This hand can give ’ 

The meeting, however, takes place, 
and the duke, who did not wish to ficht, 
is compelled to draw, ayd disarms Ber- 
trand, who, learning his rank, begins to 
suspect Hermione. Zorayda, a gypsy 
woman, first makes known to the duke 
and Hermione their guilty passion for 
each other; she also counsels them 
against danger, assuring Hermione that 
if she remains three days, Mantua and 
her lord may rue her longer stay. The 
mysterious character of Zorayda is weil 
portrayed in the following description 
by herself :— 

‘ Zorayda. An outcast from an outcast race, 

spurn’d, chid, 
From the churl’s threshold. Shunn’d, unbless’d 
by all; 
Nor home nor heritance—lI live, alone, 
Without associate, tie, or fellowship 
E’en to my kin. I might from these consist 
Of other uature 5 other substance might 
Enfold my spirit,—other shape 
Envelope ine, than wraps th’ affrighted herd 
Who stand aloof and gaze! Th’ inanimate 
forms, 
Nature’s unchisel’d workmanship—unsullied 
By man’s rude contact—’tis with these I hold 





But from her soul, methinks, such pulses come | 
Of wild, unworded passion, as they’d mingle, | 
Perforce, with every faculty, desire, 
And through each avenue rush, thralling the 
wiil 
Unto its influence. 
Are on me ever! 
not, 
"Tis fascination ; if such spell there be, 
Hermione doth use it! Yet enchains she not 
Others unto the like. Dve wateh’d her thus, 
How angrily, as the quick lightning sped, 
The night uncovering from her form, I saw 
Her eagle-giance the timorous love-sick wretch | 
Strike helpless at her ieet. It is not love,— 
A spell earth owns not hangs upon my heart! 
I love Beatrice 5 yet more tenderly 


Those basilisk eyes 
Asleep, awake, they change 





Unto her bosom mine affections cling, 
The more this parasite, this foul excrescence 
Preys on my vitals, wasies mine healthful spirit, | 
Poisoning lite’s current even at its source. 
Ii] shake ine from these toils: I kuew not when | 
The cunning net was thrown, so light the tex- | 
ture ; 
And warily I wot the snare was Jaid, 
Or I had ’scaped it. 
‘This unwelcome dawn 
Comes dimly on the casement 5; heavily | 
The day’s dull beam seems labouring up the | 
skyy— | 
Low hang the clouds, huge relics of the storm, | 
Like dark refiections brooding o’er the mind 
When passion’s rudest burst hath pass’d, and | 





A won nalaaclbam thus struge!] y © fort! ste ena“; 

Ais 5 yn paie Piva, US SUPUL RUINS TOtTla WS Way 

i s, VisIts aguin the soul—m— 

p ] i , ° 3 1 . 

fis then the mind, shuddering, at once recoils 

a ae —— nm —— } . a 

from the aire comseyuence, ana Conjures up 


Phrouci adverse cloud 


Her suitor cnce—rejected. 


Converse and high communion ; 

And from the spirit that lives in them, free 

And uncommunicable intercourse 

My soul receives. In all things there exists 

Distinct peculiar essence, like the soul 

Our being animates ; at seasons oft, 

In presence, though unseen, yet te the mind 

Internal, manifest, imparting there 

Miraculous intluence. In secret, too— 

The bodily eye, from grosser matter freed,— 

In shape as palpable they come, as doth 

Each outward image rise to corporal sense. 

lam not mad, The heated brain creates not 

These uncalld phautoms: yet men say Im 
crazed. 

Ticy know not, dream not, of the mighty world 

That live around them, Other orbs might hold 
us ! 


| <—Dy mine art, with potent spell, 
| And wily stratagem, the duke I’ve warn’d. 


Hermione—proud v ctim! Love unhallow’d 


Yet lingers iu their breasts, and they must sever, 


| Though one heart break in that most cruel part- 


ing! 
There ’s a foul taint of murder i’ the wind— 
I do suspect her lover—yon Venetian, 

such revenge 
Will oftiimes rouse the spirit up to misehief, 
Loathing, it would abhor e’en if beheld 

Rut as a guilty dream. If this fond duke 
Seek not again her presence I have hope. 
To-morrow she departs from Mantua— 


_ No power can harm thee, save in that brief space 


Appointed with thy birth.’ 

The Duke and Hermoine while walk- 
ing on the battlements, the night before 
the intended departure of the latter, are 
again warned by Zorayda todepart; the 
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duke rejects her counsel, when four 

assassins enter masked, the duke kills 

one of them, and Hermione, whom 

Carlos attempts to carry olf, seizes the 

slain assassin’s sword, and stabs Carlos. 

Bertand, the friend of Carlos, throws 

off his mask, stabs both the Duke and 

Hermione; the latter dies, and the 

former is borne off severely wounded. 

Such is the tragedy of the * Duke of 

Mantua,’ which is terrific enough for a 

melodrama ; though the writer's talents, 

and even the language of the play, are 
of a much higher character. ‘The fault 
of the piece is, perhaps, that it is 
founded on a guilty passion, which is, 
however, managed with great skill and 
delicacy, but there is an obscurity in 
the story and a want of relief which 
would be injurious to it as an acting 
play. 

—_—~+4}>-e— 

China; contamning Illustrations of the 
Manners, Customs, Character, and 
Costumes of the People of that Em- 
pire. Accompanied by thirty coloured 
Engravings. 2 vols. London, 1823. 

CuHInaA forms the subject of the ninth 

division of Mr. Shoberl’s ‘World in 

Mimiature’—a work of which we have 

often spoken in terms of unqualified ap- 

probation, and, from the spirited man- 
ner in which it 1s conducted, it conti- 
nucs to ensure our good opinion. The 
extent of China, the antiquity of its in- 
stitutions, the studied care with which 
an intercourse with other nations is li- 
mited, the early eminence it acquired 
in the arts, are all circumstances that 
render an account of this vast empire 
peculiarly interesting. Mr. Shoberl, 
in the collection of his facts and embel- 
lishments, has displayed much industry 
and good taste; and by this means has 
given, in two elegant volumes, all that 
is interesting in China, in miniature. 

We subjoin one or two extracts :— 

‘De Guignes, who resided a considerable 
time in China, estimates the revenues at 
from thirty to thirty-five millions sterling; 
but, according to the infor nation obtained 
by Lord Macartney’s embassy, they amount 
to not less than sixty-six millions. The lat- 
ter statement, indeed, rests on the authority 
of Chinese documents, which may have been 
purposely exaggerated, It is, never: heless, 
remarkable, that it corresponds exactly with 


tthe earher accounts of the missionaries 


Du Halde fixed the amount at two bundred 
million ¢aels, or ounces of silver, and three 
ounces being equivalent to a pound sterling, 
the result accords exactly with the above 
statement. Out of this sum it is calculated 
that a surpius of above fourteen millions 
steric finds its way into the private coffers 
of the emperor, who disposes of it as he 
pleases. 





‘Great part of these revenucs is, indeed, 
levied in kind, chiefly in rice, or other grain, 
aud salt, also in raw and manufactured silk 
and cotton, A very large portion of the 
army and many of the servants of the state 
are paid ip the same manner. 

‘{t has been asserted that the treasures 
accumulated by the emperor are deposited 
at Moukden, in Tartary, the ancient resi- 
dence of the ancestors of the present dynas- 
ty. Barrow, however, attempts to prove 
that these savings cannot be considerable, 
inasmuch as the emperor, when in waut of 
an immediate supply of money to crush a 
rebellion, sold part of his jewels at Canton 
in order to raise it, So much, at any rate, 
is certain, that the quantity of precious me- 
tals amassed in China must be immense. 
The Europeans have been for centuries car- 
rying thither their hard silver to purchase 
native commodities, and till within these two 
years they were obliged to pay at least two 
thirds of all their purchases in that metal. 
Oa the other hand, the quantity of gold and 
silver that finds its way out of the country, 
and goes to Japan and some other parts of 
Asia, is so insignificant as not to be worth 
Inentioning, 

‘It is not the emperor alone who amasses 
large sums, Every minister is usually a 
Croesus. Thus we are told that no Chinese 
could obtain an audience of the viceroy of 
Canton without making bim a present of 
15,000 piastres. The post of receiver of the 
salt tax enables a man to make ina few years 
a fortune of a million; and Lochoung-tang, 
the prime minister of Kien Long, who was 
put to death on the accession of Kea-King, 
the late emperor, possessed gold and silver 
to the amountof 3,300,0001, sterling, besides 
an astonishing quantity of jewels, including 
two hundred strings of pearls, one of which, 
on account of their large size, was of inesti- 
mable value. 

‘China is, therefore, undeniably a vortex 
for the precious metal. Almost all the na- 
tions of the earth contribute to fill it; and 
there is no doubt that, but for its remote si- 
tuation, it would long since have attracted 
the vreedy eye of a Nadir-Shah, or some 
other such scourge of the human race, to 
whom it could scarcely fail to fall an easy 
prey. The military force of this empire 
would certainly be very inadequate to Its 
protection against on invader. Were we to 
regard only the number of the troops, we 
should indeed deem them more than suth- 
cient to maintain internal order, and to de- 
fend an empire which is separated by vast 
deserts from all those neighbours fiom whom 
it has any thing to fear. 

‘The standing army is stated to amount 
to $40,000 men, of whom 219,000 are ca- 
valrv. Barroweven swells the total number 
to 1,800,000; but, be the amount what it 
will, there is every reason to believe that 
this immense numerical force would cut a 
despicable figure against a small arny, dis- 
ciplined inthe European manner, headed by 
a general of talents, well provided with ar- 
tillery and supported bya fleet.” 

‘In China, money is in a still greater de- 
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lized earth the primum mobile. The exe 
cutioner, the mandarin, the prime-ministe 
nay, even the emperor himself, May f. 
bribed. Kien Long, when he appointed a 
mandarin to the government of Canton, com. 
plained that he received very few presents 
from that wealthy city. At court, currup- 
tion is carried to such a length, that no per- 
son can obtain an ipportant post, for in- 
stance, the government of a province, for 
less than 60,000 crowns: but then he robs 
his dependents with impunity of their for. 
tunes, women, honour, and liberty, 

‘Such otfices are held but few years, and 
yet a viceroy, or governor, seldom quits his 
post before he has accumulated a million 
crowns by plunder and extortion. “I knew 
a hopou at Canton,” says De Guignes,“ who, 
atter one year’s residence there, relinquished 
his post with a fortune of a million pias- 
tres.””’ 

Of the Chinese jugglers we have a 
curious article :— 

‘The Chinese jugglers, like those of India, 
astonish Europeans by their sleight-of-hand 
tricks, and teats of various kinds, especially 
in tumbling and balancing, because these 
do not adimit of deceit. 

‘The juggler, represented in the engrav- 
ing, is holding a riband a hundred feet long, 
attached to a short stick, in the air, fora 
certain time, The difficulty consists in 
whisking it about with one hand into all 
sorts of figures, without letting it touch the 
ground. ‘The ouly liberty taken by the per- 
formers of this trick, is to shift the stick now 
and then from one hand to the other. 

‘Mr. Lluttner describes an extraordinary 
feat performed by a Chinese tumbler, A 
man laid himself down on the ground, and 
raised his legs so as to form the letter 4 ; 
on the soles of his boots,was placed horizon- 
tally a large cylindrical earthern jar, two 
feet and ahalf high, which he caused to turn 
round with prodigious velocity. A boy then 
mounted upon it, and exhibited a variety ot 
singular postures; he slipped into the Jar 
and got out again head foremost, to the 
creat terror of the spectators; for the least 
slip would have upset the jar, and both mau 
and boy must have been severely injured 
from its weight. 

‘On the same occasion, & man fastened 
three small sticks to each of his boots. He 
took six China plates, about eighteen inches 
in diameter, made them turn round sepa 
rately at the extremity of a small ivorysrod, 
and then put them, without anterruptis 
their motion, on the points of the six sticks, 
where they continued turning. This done, 
the performer took two suiall sticks In his 
left hand, on which he set two other plates 
a-turning, aud a third on the little finger o! 
his right hand; so that he held at once nine 

plates which scemed to turn round by " 
spontaneous movemeill. In a few maw 
he took them off one after another, and set 
them down on the ground without accident 
or Interruption. : ; 

‘M.de Guignes describes feats of vad 
lancing performed in the following manner: 





gree than in any other portion of the civi- 


Eight Chinese, dressed almost like femase>, 
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desylate chambers. Lovely faces, which, 
m ech attire and at a London auction, 
would have caused many an lnpertinent 
eye-viass to be raised, looked forth from the 
neat cap and black bonnet, at the mention 
of a looking-glass ; or were seen proving 
the excellence of the article in question, by 
a stolen glance at their own reflected beau- 
“es. Manya cautious farmer, warm in this 
world’s gear, was stalking over the premises, 
or inspecting with keen eyes the team, the 
dray, or the harrow ; while the younger men, 
many of whom had come as to a junketing, 
“a their red waistcoats and Sunday breeches, 
were outbidding each other for some pieces 
of old china; or the tea-caddy, inlaid with 
«4 shell at the top, as a present to their rural 
mistresses. Allseemed to have forgotten the 
misfortune of the Fletchers in their zeal for 
purchase, 2s completely as any fashionable 
crowd could have consigned to oblivion the 
ruin of their last dear triend. I found no 
diticulty in obtaining the whole collection of 
old books: indeed, after [ had bid for them, 
there was a dead silence, broken only by a 
mumur about “musty old books, fit for no- 
thing but food for rats;” and then, aftera 
vain harangue, and as vain a pause on the 
part of the orator, between last € going” 
and the “ gone,” that irrecoverable word 
consigned them to me. Iwas also able to 
afford (for, reader, Lam but a poor country 
curate’ the purchase of all the articles which 
had belonged to Paul's little study. Iam 
now writing on the very tahle which sup- 
ported the china jar of flowers; and that 
ehfva ja now stands on my sister Elinore’s 
dressing table. Que only of the articles in 
Paul’s room was missing—the print of Gui- 
do’s angel,’ 


When they ¢o to their cottage, Paul 
labours hard for his parents, but is taken 
ill, and dies:— 

‘The funeral of this excellent young man 
was attended by many poor, who sorrowed 
mspirit and in truth; for he had taken part 
In all their aflictions, and mourned with 
them when he could no longer yield them 
any assistance. IL never felt so much in 
reading the always affecting and awful ser- 
vice for the buria! of the dead: the extreme 
youth of the deceased gave a touching rea- 
hity to those solemn sentences, which so 
beautifully express the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life: while my intimate knowledze 
of his faith and hope in death, made appli- 
cable those blest assurances of immortality, 
“T know that my itedeemer liveth, &c.—O 
Death, where is thy sting ?—O Grave, where 
is thy victory ?—Diessed are the dead, which 
Mein the Lord !"—As the poor father stood 
with his head uncovered, before the grave, 
Temarked that his hair, which, when I had 
frst known him, was of unmingled black, 
had become sprinkled with grey. After the 
fuberal, he brought mea box enveloped ina 
sealed paper, on which was written, ‘ To 
be viven to Mr. Harland after my death,” 
Femembered that it was the same which 
Paul had carried with him from the Holme 
Farm, when he quitted it for the last time ; 





and T found that it contained the print of 
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| Guido’s Angel; the copy of it, which my 


sister had given to the poor woman, (who 
probably had left it to Paul when she died ;) 
and some verses, expressive of his early feel- 
ings, chiefly of a devotional cast, one speci- 
men of which I will copy out here. 
‘When nameless woes their arrows dart, 
And no reliefis nigh, 
If all too wildly pant my heart 
For human sympathy ; 
‘O’er wayward feelings unexprest 
Too oft if I repine, 
And ask for one, whose kindred breast 
Might judge the wants of mine 3 
‘If sometimes on my soul will press 
With overwhelming force 
A sense of utter loveliness, 
All blighting in its course ; 
‘lflike a wither’d tree I seem 
On some wild waste to stand, 
Wrapp'd in a strange bewilder’d dream, 
Which none can understand ; 


‘O pardon Thou, to whom I know 
My every thought is known, 

By whom beheld my tears still flow, 
Who hearst my every groan. 


‘Canst thou not read the struggling heart, 
Which thine own hands have made, 
And may I not to Thee impart 
All that I hope or dread ? 
‘Oh, let me feel this aching dearth, 
To teach me where to flee; 
This best of ties denied on earth, 
To bind me more to Thee.’ 

The eldest son reforms, works hard, 
earns money enough to pay his remain- 
ing debts, and then,’ with energy, la- 
bours to support his parents —thus mak- 
ing all the atonement in his power for 
the indiscretions of his youth. Such 
is one of the tales of this little volume, 
which, for its elegant diction and moral 
purpose, must recommend itself to most 
families. 

Ho — 

Hazelwood Hall, a Village Drama; in 
three Acts. By Rospert BLoom- 
FIELD. 12mo. pp. 72. London, 
1823. 

We are such admirers of the inbred ge- 

nius and native simplicity of the au- 

thor of ‘The Farmer's Boy,’ that we 
shouid indeed be sorry at any circum- 
stance that should lessen the good opi- 
nion this delightful poem had created. 
Itis, however, an old observation, thatthe 
earliest efforts of uneducated genius are 
generally the best; this has certainly 
been the case with Bloomfield, though 
not so with Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
whose harsh crudities were matured by 
time and an intercourse with that polish- 
ed and literary society, which to him 
was a new world. Bloomfield has ne- 

ver possessed equal advantages; the /r- 

terati in the south are an aristocratic and 


orthodox body, who are more proud of 


a few capital letters added to their 


names, than anxious to acquire reputa- 
tion by the toilsome road of study. 
Bloomfield, it is true, had patrons, but 
he‘has not met with many friends; and 
after writing poems, which have been 
the subject of universal admiration— 
the theme of all praise, he has almost, 
so faras the actually essential resources 
are necessary, to begin the werld anew. 
This circumstance would be a sufticient 
apology foran author writing even when 
not in the vein; and there is many a 
scribe who, in committing an immature 
work to the press, might plead with 
Shakespeare’s apothecary,— 

‘My poverty, but not my will, conseuts.’ 

}ut we dare say our gloomy prelude 
has created in the minds of our readers 
an unfavourable impression respecting 
‘Hazelwood Hall;’ if so, we have been 
particularly unfortunate, as we only 
wished to prevent them some disap- 
pointment, im case they expected it to 
surpass, or even to rival *The T'armer's 
Boy.’ 

‘Hazelwood Hall’ is a slight dramatic 
sketch, the scene of which is laid in 
the country,where the actors are a coun- 
try ’squire, a retired captain, a_ ba- 
ronet’s widow and her daughter, a schem- 
ing carpenter and his love-sick son, and 
some other country folks of more hum- 
ble character. ‘Thaauthor confesses his 
ignorance of the * dramatic umities’ and 
‘stage effect ;’ and yet some of his po- 
ems are highly dramatic, and one of 
them the * Miller’s Maid,’ has been 
found capable of the highest effect, 
when converted into a drama at the 
English Opera House. In the few cha- 
racters in * Hazelwood Hall,’ Mr. Bloom- 
field has three pairs of lovers, two ef 
whom are made happy, and the others 
give promise of that consummation to 
young hearts so devoutly to be wished. 
The dialogue is in prose, but it is inter- 
spersed with several songs, not unwor- 
thy of the author of the * Farmer’s Boy,’ 
and two or three of them we shall 
quote :— 

‘Lovely Truth! thy steady eye 
Can strike the villain’s heart with shame, 
When Modesty, thy firm ally, 
Without a sword, 
Without a word, 
Her angel brow uprears: 
Her single glance, when thou art by, 
Is spear and shield,—the foe must fly, 
Or crouch to truth and modesty, 
To woman's scorn or tears!’ 
® * e * ° 
‘Thus thinks the trav’ler journeying still, 
Where mountains rise sublime ; 
What but these scenes the heart can fill, 
What charm like yonder giant bill? 
—A molebill clothed with thyme. 





What can exceed the joy of power ? 











4.24 
oo 
—That joy which conquerors prove 
In sceptred rule—where ail must cow’r 5 
What can exceed that mad’ning hour? 
Wi “——— . iw ; . 1? 
—Why, peace—and home—and love: 


With the * Finale’ we conclude :— 
‘ Mor. Now my noble forest shades, 
Oaks, perform your duty ! 
And every cowslip in your glaces 
Shall bow its head to beauty. 
“Emma. Viliagers, away with care! 
Fashion—fie upon her! 
Pomp and tinsci we can spare, 
bor pence, and love, and honour. 


s ’ 
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CHORUS. 
‘Ring the belis and banish sorrow, 
Joy and sunshine come to-imorrow. 
© Joel. The wheel of fortune whir!s around, 
To bring us grief or pleasure; 
But I the girl of giris have found— 
A fig for rank and treesure! 
‘Mary, Mine's the doubie prize at last, 
And double raptures move me— 
A fathers arms to hold me fast— 
An honest man to love me! 
CHORUS. 
‘Ring the bells and banish sorrow, 
Joy and sunsiiine come to-muirow.’ 
<4 <> > oe 
NAPOLEON’S NEW WORK. 
u 7 Pee p - i , Riser 
Memoirs of the Mstory of France. 
taied to General Gourgaud., 
Memorrs Historical Miseellanies. 
‘ , r** ‘ 
Dictated to Count Montholon. 


(Continued from p. 403.) 
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NAPOLEON Coclares that no soeial order 


? 


can be founded on acrarian laws, and 
that the institution of a national nobility 
is not contrary to equality. 
sary to the maint nanee of 
In establshine an hereditary national 
nobility, the emperor had in view three 
rrance to 
iurope; 2ndly. ‘To reconcile 
ancient with modern france; 3rdly. 
To banish the remains of the feudal 


, » Beitr ox Be ei ry oY « — . 
system from Hurope, by attaching the 


but is neces- 


social order. 


: . } ' : al 
objyects:— Ist. tO reconciie 
} 


the resto! 


idea of s rendered to 
the state, and detaching it from every 


ee ee ate ‘ 
meuaal assocration:— 
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OM TITY to service 
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‘Tt was not without desten that Napoleon 
bestowed the first title he gave on Marshal 
Lefebvre, who had been a private soldier, 
and whom every body at Paris remembered 
F ° a ; ’ ’ 

a serveant in the brench cuarads., 

‘Napoleon s project was to reconstitute 

France. 


' , ° } , 
miy which counted amon 


' eg ; 
the ancient nobility of 


ive ry file 
cardinal, a vreat crown otic: 

would on tirat 
account have been entitled to solicit from 
the Council of Seals the title of duke: every 
family which should have had an archbi- 
shop, ambassador, first president, lieutenant- 
ul, the title of count; 
could reckon a bishop, 


fe-camp. renr-admiral., cour 


a Te 
rrance, ora minister, we. 


general, or vice-admir 
° ! ] i 
every famnv which 
marechal- 
of state, or president ¢ morte » the Utie of 
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‘from Paris, and one from Saint-Cloud. 





granted on condition of the applicants set- 
tling a revenue of 100,000 francs for each 
duke: 30,000 franes for each count; and 
10 francs for each baron. This rule was to 
apply to the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture.’ 

Of the divorce and second marriage 
of Napoleon we have some interesting 
particulars :— Lael 

‘The diverce of the Empress Josephine 1s 
an event unparalleled in history. It did 
not, in any respect, alter the union of the 
families. it was a painful sacrifice, 
equally distressing to both consorts, but en- 
dured for the interest of the state. Mar- 
riage is considered in France as a civil act, 
and 9 religious sacrament; in order to cflect 
its dissolution, the double intervention of 
the civil authority and of the church is re- 
quisite. The senate was the civil authority 
competent to pronounce the dissolution of 
Napoleon’s marriage. The two consorts 
declared their consent to the divorce ina 
family assembly. This ceremony took place 
in the grand apartments of the Tuileries: it 
was extremely interesting; all the specta- 
tors were in tears. The consent being cer- 
tified hy the arch-chancellor, the dissolution 
of the marriage was pronounced by the se- 
nate. ‘he empress left the Tuileries and 
proceeded to Malmaison, All the furniture 
of Napoleon’s apartments, in that small but 
delichtful country-seat, remained in its 
place. She had, besides, the estate of Na- 
varre, and a revenue of two millions per an- 
hum, the greater part of which she employ- 
ed in encouraging the arts and reheving the 
‘laimaison is three leagues 
She 
constantly resided there. In the course of 
live years, she received three or four visits 
from Napoleon. The whole court regularly 
went thither. When the Allies entered Pa- 
ris, the Emperor Francis, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the King of Prussia, paid her 
frequent visits. 

‘The prince who had been adopted by 
Napoleon to succeed to the crown of Italy 
after him, in default of legitimate children 
of his own, was considered as an Italian 
prince of the blood. He enjoyed a landed 
property in [taly, valued at twenty-five mul- 
lions. In 1606, he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of the King of Bavaria, a beautiful and 
accomplished princess.’ 

Three princesses, of the Houses of 
Saxony, Russia, and Austria, were fixed 
upon, by political considerations, as 


unfortunate, 


most eligible for Napoleon’s new wife ; 


stits ancestors a! 
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he seems to have hesitated in his choice 
between the last two, and might have 
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‘How happy could I be with either !’ 
A Be . : " ~¢ q " . . 
The Council cf State determined in 


favour of an Austrian princess, and Ma- 
ria Louisa became the [impress of 


fe pon pe 


‘Splendid fCtes were given on this occa- 
sion. frince Schwartzenberg, the Austnan 
dor, cave one mm the pame of his 


° , 
caste purpose he had a 


amba 


ball- 





—_ a 
nla 


room erected in the garden of his hotel}. “In 
the midst of the ball, some gauze draperies 
caught fire, and the apartment was instant] 
in a blaze. Napoleon retired leisure] 
holding the empress by the arm; Pract 
Schwartzenberg constantly kept near her- 
she set out for Saint-Cloud. The emperor 
remained in the garden until the mornip 
Nothing could stop the progress of the con- 
flagration: several persons perished, The 
Princess Schwartzenberg, of the family of 
Aremberg, wife to the ambassador's brot ier, 
had succeeded in escaping from the ball. 
room; but being alarmed for the safety of 
one of her children, she returned, and was 
stifled in attempting to escape through a 
door which led into the interior of the hotel. 
In the morning, the remains of this unfortu- 
nate lady were found consumed to ashes, 
Prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador, 
was severely hurt. 

‘In 1770, at the fete given by the city of 
Paris in celebration of the marriage of 
Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette, 2000 
people were precipitated into the ditches of 
the Champs Elysées, where they perished. 
When Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette af- 
terwards suffered death on the scaffold, this 
terrible accident was recollected, and peo- 
ple looked upon it as an omen of what af- 
terwards took place: for it is chiefly to the 
insurrection of that great capital that the 
revolution is to be attributed. The unfor- 
tunate result of the entertainment given by 
the Austrian ambassador, on a similar oc- 
casion, in honour of the alliance of two 
houses in the persons of Napoleon and Ma- 
ria Louisa, seemed a sinister omen. The 
misfortunes of France are wholly to be at- 
tributed to the change of policy in the Aus- 
trian cabinet. Napoleon was not supersti- 
tious, yet, on this occasion, he himself expe- 
rienced a painful presentiment. The day 
after the battle of Dresden, when in pursuit 
of the Austrian army, he was informed by a 
prisoner that it was reported that Prince 
Schwartzenberg had heen killed; upon 
which he said, “ He was a brave man; but 
there is this consolation for his death, that it 
is now evident that the threatening omen of 
his bal! pointed at him, and not at me.” 
Two hours after, it was known at head-quar- 
ters that it was Moreau, and not Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who had been killed the 
day before.’ 

eee 
Smiles for all Seasons; or, Mirth for 
Midsummer, Merriment for Michael- 
mas, Checrfulness for Christmas, 
Laughter for Lady-Day: formmg 
a collection of Parlour-Poetry and 
Drawing-Room Drollery, suttable for 
all Scasons ; and supplying Smiles for 
Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit 
for Winter, Sprightliness for Spring. 
12mo. pp. 168. London, 1823. 
Hap the author of this work been 4 
practised book-maker, he would not 
have thrown away so many good: titles 


. 





on one little volume, however excellent. 


' iach quarter and each season would 
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javing short vests, and on their heads 
fringes of unravelled silk, to imitate the 
head-diess of young women, placed them- | 
selves between spokes attached to the cir- | 
cumference of a large wheel; they turned | 
with it, keeping constantly In a perpendicu- ! 
lar posture: while other dancers, mounted | 
on the top of high poles, turned horizontally 
between the spokes. = | 

‘Other performers of this class exhibit 
freeworks on asmall scale. Sometimes, for 
instance, they havea pasteboard figure of a 
man, filled with squibs and crackers, from | 
the mouth, nose, eyes, and ears of which 
suddenly burst streams of fire. 

‘The Chinese are considered as very in- 
yenious in fire-works. If the British and 
Dutch embassies found their exhibitions of 
this kind beneath their expectation, their | 
disappointment probably arose from the cir- | 
ewnstance, that in the me of Kien Long, | 
they were displayed only in broad day, | 
which must have detracted considerably | 
from their effect. Not only was the aged 
monarch fond of going to bed early, but he 
hada great dread of fires. 

‘Mr. Barrow, however, admits that, in 
some particulars, these fire-works excceded 
any thing of the kind he had ever witnessed. 
In grandeur, magnificence, and variety, they 
were inferior to the Chinese fire-works which 
he had seen at Batavia, but infimtely supe- 
rior in point of novelty, neatness, and inge- 
nuity of contrivance. 

‘One piece of machinery in particular, 
excited great admiration. A green chest, 
five feet square, was hoisted up by a pulley, 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet from the 
eround; the bottom was so coustructed as 
then suddenly to fall out and make way for 
twenty or thirty strings of lanterns, enclosed 
in the box, to descend from it, unfolding 
themselves from one another by degrees, so 
as at last to form a collection of at least five 
hundred, each having a light of a beautiful 
coloured flame burning brightly within it, 
This devolution and developement of lan- 
terns, which appeared to be composed of 
gauze and paper, were several times repeat- 
ed, and-every time exhibited a difference of 
co'our and ficure. 


! 


' 





‘On each side was a correspondence of 
smaller boxes, which opened in like manner 
as the others, and let down an inimense 
net-work of fire, with divisions and com- 
partments of various forms and dimensions, 
round and square, hexazons, octagons, and 
lozenges,which shone like the brightest bur- 
nished copper, and flashed like prismatic 
lightning with every impulse of the wind. 
The diversity of colours with which the 
Chinese have the secret of clothing tire 
seems, indeed, one of the chief merits of 
their pyrotechny, 

‘The whole concluded with a volcano, 
or general explosion and discharge of suns 
and stars, squibs, bouncers, crackers, rock- 
ets, and grenadoes, which involved the gar- 
dens where the fireworks were exhibited in 
@cloud of intolerable smoke for above half 
an hour afterwards.’ 


| My Note- Book for 1822; 





The engravings, thirty in number, 


are neatly coloured, and give a good 
idea of the costume of the various 
classes and professions in China. 
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or, the Aqri- 
cultural Question: a Satirical Poem, 
By WiteReD WooprALtL, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘My Note-Book, or Sketches 
from the Gallery of St. Stephen's.’ 
12mo. pp. 138. London, 1823. 
In No. 109 of The Literary Chronicl» 
we pronounced a hasty opinion in favour 
of ¢ My Note-Book,’ which a subsequent 
perusal, as well as the testimony of con- 
temporary critics, fully justified, The 
same author has now given us a second 
‘ Note-Book,’ and if it should be consi- 
dered as not fully equal in spirit and 
humour to its predecessor, the circum- 
stance may be attributed to an unfortu- 
nate choice of subject. Men do not ex- 
pect grapes of thorns, nor figs from this- 
tles, and yet we should as soon look for 
either of these as for any thing lively on 


the agricultural question, which damps | 


the genius of every one who touches it. 
We think, too, that the author was in- 
judicious in so soon going again into 
the House of Commons. Why did he 
not take the House of Lords, where sub- 
jects for legitimate satire are quite as 
abundant as in the lower house? but 
we are talking what the author might 
have done, instead of saying what he 
has already eflected. 


‘ 


Our good friend, Wilfred Woodfall, | 
is no respecter of persons, as such of our | 
; | And would upset the fundamentle laws 


readers as are acquainted with his forme 
productions, well know, but aims one 
blow ata Whig, and another at a Tory, 
with a just impartiality. In the mock 
debate, to which his * Notes’ relate, on 
acricultural distress, he lays-onon £ Little 
Van,’ § ‘ihe Whisker’d Thane of Fife,’ 
‘Gaffer Gooch,’ ¢Ghastly Stanhope,’ 
‘H—Im—s, the fag of little Van,’ 
‘ Holkham’s Lord,’ Sir, Curwen and Ri- 
cardo, Sir Isaac Coffin, Lord Archibald 


ridiculously enough says, * has proved 
to the world how a man may forfeit, in 
one short hour, all that character for 
wisdom, prudence, and sound discre- 
tion, which, for upwards of haifa cen- 
tury, he had been studious to acquire.’ 
To those who are personally acquainted 
with the dramatis persone, or who have 
watched their parliamentary conduct, 
the appositeness of our author's satire 
will be readily acknowledged, but to the 
uninitiated it may not be so obvious. 
Whether this may be the case or not, 
we shall give an extract, and thus leave 
the author to speak for himself. ‘The 
subject 1s English agricultural distress, 
which Lord Archibald Hamilton con- 
tends cannot be relieved, until there is 
a burgh reform: the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, who has gatned a very ques- 
tionable notoriety, then rises, and thus 
delivers himse!t :— 

*Vapid as vulgar, Scotia’s “learned lord 
Provokes ine now his lingo to record ; 
Lingo which Goths might vindicate as pure, 
Too Gothic for St. Stephen’s to endure. 

With accent, manner, gesture, air, and tone, 
Allow’d to be peculiarly his own, 

He proves that ev’n Lord Archy sha’nt dismay 
The dauntless dulness of Sir Billy R 
© Surr,’ quoth his learned lordship as he rose, 
“To sertin truth IT never did suppose 

That any member could so far defee 

The bounds of mortle probability 

As to assert here, standing in his place, 

That in the precognition of a case 

Wherebee the causes of Cistress are larn’d, 
The royal! burghs of Scotland are consarn'd. 


ee 





tv’. 





The noble lord, however, has set oof 
by stating, that the soo4poect w e're aboot 
Must be refurr'd to that particlar cause, 


By which the burghs from inne morle time 

Have been maintain’d. The noble lord may 
climb 

To popplearity by such an act, 

If bis ambition by this house is bick'’d; 

But, surr, L hope we never siall behold 

New doctrines so far supersede the oid, 

As that his lordship may rejice to see 


| Tue smallest chance of a majority 
Upon a qui shin, broat, as I can HUCSS, 


Hamilton, Mr. Hume, the Lord Advo- | 


cate of Scotland, Pascoe Grenfell, Ser- 
jeant Onslow (and his usury laws), 
‘Dick M—rt—n,’ Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, Western, and Lennard. The 
peculiarities of manner, as well as the 
difference of opmion of these several 
members, are well hit off; and they are 
all fair game, but we cannot but think 
that the author travelled out of the re- 
cord, when he dragged from the tomb, 
the late Marquis of Londonderry, with his 
‘fundamental features,’ and other ab- 
surdities, and still more so when he 
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marrying a young wife, and thus, as he! 
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For radicle reform, and nothing less. 

The most extremest case that could be urg’d 

To prove that burghs if tainted should be purg’d, 

Affords not one sound argument with me 

For charges which no plea can justifee. 

The functioners of Aberdeen have set 

A proud example, though they owe some debt ; 

So much, surr, have they beautifeed the toon, 

That Scotland will have no place like it soon. 
( Hear, hear!) 

The noble lord is fo’ely wrong all through ; 

fe takes a false and most mista4sin view 

Of circumstances, which he magnifees 

To shoot his purpose, while he vi/ifees 

As worthy men as any to be found, 

In simlar stations, through the country round. 

fed make the English heritors believe 

That burgh reform would their distress relieve 

Was ever prop absurd ? 

i think it most ridicklus,on my word. 

Both queshins, surr, are plac’d so far asunder, 

That nothing but the most confounded blunder 
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Could bring them in particlar close relation. 
What signifees all mortle observation, 

lt, by experence, people will not darn, 
Correct from false positions to dissarn ? 

The bill which [ shall shortly introduce 

Will leave no fair or pl \usible excuse 

Por pressing the bur after, 
A sartin theme for sidicule and liugziter. 


rhy’e yi 4 
4S qe vith evel 


Surr,yin the barghs Um sure there are not many 


Notorious trrevtarifies, if anv 3 

Aud as to sli rnc excrescences, We know 

Tis wamatarite if the ; imetimecs grow 

Upon the surface, when the frame is found 

An par fect order, healthy, Strony, an l sound. 
CIT (try hr ar 4 


for a chanve, 


The noble lord is anxious 
Which must so far the royal barghs de range 
As sar’inly to compromise their elvurter, 
Tiat ought to be iike th’ Order of the Caarter, 
Safe and select, by ridic 
And turough all ages scruplus’y maintain’d. 
Of this one fact I'm sure and salisfeed, 
That if pernicious principles cin breed 
A wicked projny, they can breed no worse 
Than radicle reform, that sortle curse. 
The honourable member who sits here 
For Aberdeen, would make bis case appear 
A glorious trinmph in a glorious cause, 
Deserving singlar credit and applause. 
But, audee altram partem, let us see 
What docs this glorious triumph prove to be ? 
His present seat he never would have : 
Had it not been for his own «© 
Surr, Vil sit door observing joost once more 
The very same as [o 
That the burgh que 
Upon this inotion. Surr, “tis most unfair 
To mix them vid tog nr in one dish, 
Tis what no ras’nal sober mind could wish 3 
Tae rage for innovation through the land 
is diabolicle, | understand 5 
ATissioners ot democ racy extend 
From John O’Groat’s as far as the Land’s-End. 
They stun the nation with their furious rant— 
(Hear! hear! from Joseph and John Peter 
Gr—nt.) 
Surr, Vil sit door, but not because my ears 
Can take the slightest uinbrage at these cheers; 
Vil always spe. 
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May you £1 7 it, \ 
ate. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 386. ~ Lon- 

don, 1825, 

As there is nothing in the title of this 

elegant little work that indicates its 

nature, “ing it one should be 

tempted to exclaim, ‘it may turn ont a 


on opt 
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song, or perhaps a sermon, —vad n ta 
7. } : o% } 1. _ : 

preceding volume, uncer the same titie, 


and by the same | 
satisfactory taformation on the = sub- 
ject. In reviewtog the first volume, we 
exnressed avery 
of its merit and ob 
panion, waich now anpears, is no less 
deserving of commenda icon Phe ane 
thor is evidently an a miabl and ace 
complished gent 


+2 ie 
Tavovuravie Option 


leman, of habe ra! edug \- 
tion and retined taste, whose stron 

lizious feelines are not often to b 
found m 2 young country Curate bey 


hits pathetic and mmstructive nerratives. 


. S 


ae 


he i seems to consider his readers as his 
congregation, and he labours with as 
much earnestness to incuicate the truths 
of the Gospel by his pen, as if he were 
in the pulpit. 

‘The ‘annie volume of § May you Like 
it,” which, like its predecessor is com- 
plete in itself, consists of seven tales or 
narratives. Some of these rejate to rea! 
events, such as © A Tale of True I OVE,’ 


9 
which is founded on the affecting narra- 
tive of Count Alberti’s condemnation to 
t hy quickstiver mines in Hungary. The 


ithe T'S, pe rhaps, owe thei ‘ir origin to the 
anthor’s invention, though as they are 
descr ‘iptive of natural scenes, it requires 
no stretch of imagination to consider 
them real. Ofthese tales we think the 

‘Quaker Girl’ the least successful, and 
the *Ho!lme Farm,’ the best. It was 
not pe erhaps easy to describe a Quaker 


“irl in love, without touching on those 
peen't: irities of the Society of Frien ids, 
which provoke a smile among the un- 


laiated, oT he Holme Farm,’ 


(of a country farmer, 


is a tale 
who had two 

-areful, studious, benevolent, 
aud industrious, was training for the 
church; the other, gay, 


an} MPC 
, 


thoughtless, 
and dissipated, gets into debt, and in- 
volves his father in difficulties which 


to break up tie farm, 
where his family had so long lived. 
tlolme farm and its furniture were to be 
sold by auction. On the day of sale— 


compel him 


‘The old farmers who were accustomed 
to stand and chat round the door of this lit- 
tle emporium of news, shook their heads, 
aud said they had long expected it; 1t was 
all along of the extravagance of his son, he 
was always a wild one, young Sam Fleteher. 
‘He would vo up to London,” sald one, 
and vot be heard of for weeks together.” 
— fle was always betting upon horses and 
riding races himself, and losing all his fa- 

ey.” ——“* That comes of bringing 
one’s sons up like gentlemen,” (observed a 
third:) “*he never would take to farming 
after being at that grand school; and Paul 
Fletcher too, he must be made a ’ scholar of 
——not that it has done him any harm that I 
know of; he was always a good lad, and I 


couifort to the old 


«ec 


' ,. 
tners ima 





| hope that he will be a 


peo! le in their distress.” 

& ihe a iy ot the sale arrived : IT went 
i'there in order to bid for some of the furni- 
iture and books, which had become even 
lear tome, from the feelings with which J 


associated them, I arrived carly, betore 


| the crowd had the sale be- 

foun: and entering the farm, found the fa- 

| mily ou the point of leaving the ir hereditary 

| dwelling, never to enter it more. Never! 
Oh, how much is contaimed in that ¢ 

| word !—*“ Tt is a hard matter, Mr. Har- 
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lite. A young person may make a home 
any where, but at my age, [ can only look 
forward to one home, beside the home one 
has been accustomed to: | mean the last 
long home.—lIn this house I was born,—to 
this house I brought my wife when I mar. 
ried her,—in this house [ recewed ny fa. 
ther’s last blessing, when he went fo ay 
of all ftesh,—in that very chair, the old m; in 
used to sit; and I there crept to his knee 
While a little child, and felt his hand rest; ne 
ou my head, I could fancy that I saw him 
there.—My father lived and died here: 
why cannot [ die now?”—He threw himself 
Into the old high-backed chair, and, cover- 
s his face with his hands, sobbed like a 
child. His grief was the more affecting, 
from his usu: ally stern manners and appear- 
ance: and from the streneth of his fraine, 
the convulsions which then shook it, appe = 
ed more terrible. Mrs. Fletcher was alarm. 
ed; hastily drying her own tears, she ran to 
cae “ Hust vand, my dear husband, co not 
tuke on so, "he gently repelled her from 
him, and as if recalled to himself, rose u 
and said: “Itis over now; God’s will be 
done; the Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.— 
Now let us begone before I see this quiet 
dwelling of my fathers filled with strange 
fuces, and hear strange voices bartering for 
what hi is Leen so long ours.—L could not 
bear it.” There was a wagon waiting to 
carry away a few common articles of furni- 
ture, for the cottage to which they were 
about to remove: it now slowly moved from 
the door, Paul ran hastily up stairs, and 
returned almost instantly with a small box ; 
—they then left the farm, with all which 
they could call ther own. It was a melan- 
choly sight, to see the poor ruined family 
following the scanty portion of goods that 
yet remained unto them; and casting a 
longing lingering look upon the mansion, 
which they, would enter no more. ‘The 
good farmer wrung my hand as he turned 
trom the door, and said, Thank you, Mr. 
Harland, for all your kindness to my poor 
Paul; I hope you will come and see us 
sometimes:” his voice seemed choked; 
and pressing my hand once more in silence, 
he departed, —And where was he, who had 
wrought all this calamity; who had, as it 
were, thus fearfully reversed the judgment 
and decrees of God, by visiting Z. sins of 
the child upon the father ?—He had already 
ted to a foreign land. 

‘ Now began the rustic crowd to 
ble. Much of the furniture was brought out 
into the open air, where the country C hristic 
ascended bis rostrum, composed of a chair 
mounted on a table. Many a an old shrivel- 
led face was seen anxiously pee ping r from a 
red cloak, raised on the tiptoe of eager CUu- 
riosity, in order to. obtain a s atistactory 

view of thes good brass warming-pan, whose 
merits were so splendidly set forth by the 
orator. Portly looking dames were holding 
a consultation over the merits of fe father 
bed “ds, a id linen of all sorts, once the pri le 
Fletcher ; and me rry care less chil- 
dren, escaped nce their busy parents, were 
running wild and noisy about the Jarge ane 
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more in unison with the character of the 
nlace :—_ndot that we hereby intend to 
‘nsinuate that reflecteon by any means 
constitutes the amusement of Its visitors, 

With respect to the ballet, al fresco, 
we cannot say, that, aithough desiened 
as a novelty, it has much to recommend 
‘tin that way, since the only respect in 
which it differs from similar exhibitions 
‘natheatre, is, the inconvenient man- 
yer in which the spectators are obliged 
to witness It. 

Fountains aré not very congental with 
the temperature of an English evening, 
hyt the one here chills us rather by its 
want, than by its abundance, of water: 
so scanty and miserable is it, that to 
our associations it recalls rather the 
dripping rain pouring off a pent-house, 
than the ‘ chiare e fresche acque’ of ro- 
mance and poetry. It seems, indeed, 
rather a ‘dainty devise’ to set on a ta- 
ble, garnished with lights and squirting 
out wine, than a fit embeilishment for 
a garden, eyen though it be such a 
‘chartered libertine’ in its taste as 
Vauxhall. 


4) - 
A MECHANIC’s TOURNAL 
OF A 


TOUR FROM LONDON TO PARIS, IN 1822. 
(Concluded from p. 381.) 


TARRIVED next morning at Beauvais, 
a tolerably larce town, containing a fine 
place, inwhich is the town hall, and 
near it a fine cathedral. The thoucht 
of this town often causes amusement to 
me,evennow. IL breakfasted ata house 
before I entered the gates of the town, 
and then passed through it, going out, 
as | then imagined, by the right gate, 
and taking the road to Paris; 1 was in 
excellent spirits at the idea of arriving 
there on the same day ; but how creat 
was my disapppointment, for, on riding 
about twelve miles (for which I gave 
the driver part of a bottle of wine), and 
walking many miles more, [ arrived at 
five o’clock in the evening, at the iden- 
tical house I had left in the morning. 
No one can describe the consternation 
I felt, knowing the consequence of be- 
ing seen a second time inthe same place ; 
however, 1 was almost proof against 
difficulties, and made a bold push once 
more for the gate, but I was espied, and 
marched into the house with as much 
solemnity as if I had been a spy. An 
otficer and two privates of the gens 
d’armes were immediately sent for; they 
cross-examined me severely, and I ex- 
plained myseif as well as [ could.—Af- 
ter closely inspecting my passport, they 
measured my height, and asserted that 
{was one inch below that specified in 


— — - 


soldiers. : 
of Montmartre, a very high and steep 





the passport. They next obliged me to 
write my name, to see if it corresponded 
with my signature, which they said it 
did not. i 
sultation together; during which I was 
playing my part, by eating a hearty din- 
ner. By 
on my side; and afterwards the whole of 
them saw that I was an unfortunate tra- 
veller, and I departed apparently in 
cood humour, but, in reality, cursing 
them for atyrannical set, and lamenting 
the time I had lost, 
drank animated me, and I was resolved 
to make good my lost time, if possible ; 
but meeting with a Frenchma:s, who 
was going to the next village, we got 
into conversation, and, of course, to 
drink together, till [ was unable to go 
any further, but fell asleep. 
[ found my man was gone, and had 
paid for all. 
milar traits that I met with. 
ill that night, and without the kindness 
of the hostess, 
strong tea and jellies, I could not have 
departed next day. 
house, she shook my hand, and begged 
I would not drink any more. 
not long before I recovered my strength, 
and met nothing worth relating till I ar- 
rived at St. Denis, which, indeed, at 
first, 1 imagined to be the entrance to 


They then held a long con- 


By this means I got the landlord 


The wine I had 


Awaking, 


‘This was one of many si- 
I was very 


who made me some 
When I left the 


It was 


Paris; it is a pretty lively town, full of 
assing this, | came in sight 


hill, with eight windmills at the top, 


besides many houses; here the city of 


Paris burst on my sight, and never shall 


I forget the sensation it created. It 
vas notthat of delight, but, on the con- 


trary, my very heart sank within me, at 
the idea of entering a place on which 


my mind had feasted for years; these 
sensations increased till 1 entered the 
walls. I then passed the gate of St. 
Denis. 

Now, indeed, I found I was in Paris! 
All around me was Babel-like confu- 
sion. A second Bartholomew Fair, on 
a larger scale! Here was a conjurer, 
playing all the tricks of an Indian jug- 
gler; there was a quack doctress on 
horseback, with serpents winding round 
her arms. The number of marchands, 
as they call themselves, 1s so innumera- 
ble, that an Englishman can form no 
idea of them. Every article, to gratify 
the taste or sight, may be purchased 
here; but an Englishman can easily dis- 
cern misery under the garb of plea- 
sure. The Boulevards, the Quais, and 
every vacant space, are lined with misera- 
ble objects, selling their goods, with a 





every thing is licensed here, even the 
filles de joie, whose license commences 
with ‘This is to permit Mademoiselle 
——— to walk Street.’ These 
females, some of whom are dressed su- 
perbly, behave here with the greatest 
decency, and are never to be seen ine- 
briated.—As the houses here have no 
yards or gardens behind them, many 
things are done in the open streets, as 
roasting coffee, &c. by which Paris is 
never free from smells. The poorer 
classes of the people wash their linen m 
sheds, erected on the river Seine, beat- 
ing them with bats. The Seine scarce 
ly deserves the name of a river, being a 
shallow muddy stream, without tide, 
and on which not a boat ts to be seen. 
What is called the Cité, is a wretched 
mass of filth; the dirt and mud being 
swept against the walls, is taken away 
every morning by the scavengers.—As 
there are fountains in nearly every street, 
they are always muddy; besides not a 
morsel of pavement is to be seen in all 
the town. The smell that first offended 
my nostrils was now increased by the 
stench of cookery, &c. 

Notre Dame is a fine building, supe- 
rior, in my opinion, to Westminster 
Abbey; but St. Paul’s has no equal here. 
In the grass plot of the Palais Royal is a 
small cannon, which 1s discharged every 
day, by the rays of the sun falling on a 
magnifying glass which is suspended 
over it. The Garden of the Tuileries is 
a delightful place, bemg so shaded by 
trees that the heat of the sun cannot 

enetrate. I was, one day, witness to 
a battle between two men ; fights do not 
happen often, I believe, but when they 
do, let not the French boast of huma- 
nity ; for one had no sooner got the other 
down, than he kicked and struck him 
unmercifully, till the other cried for 
quarter. The shops, with respect to 
beauty, bear no resemblance to ours, 
having a mean dirty appearance. Those 
of the linen drapers are the handsomest, 
having a good sign hung over the door. 
The cafés are superb, some of them being 
lined with looking glasses. Strolling 
down by the side of the river, I saw the 
word * Morgue’ written over the door of a 
stone building; I entered, and what a 
sight: on each side are boatds, m an 
inclining position, on which were two 
men and one female, naked, with a 
small exception. The head of the first 
was shattered to pieces; he had shot 
himself: the other was an old man, 
who had been taken out of the river. 
The woman, who seemed to have been 
young and handsome, had likewise been 








number dangling from their stalls; for 


found in the Seine; it was supposed the 
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cause was jealousy. ‘Their clothes were 
hung over their heads, that they might 
be recognised by their friends. ‘The 
smell was intolerabie, yet there were 
two ladies looking on with the utmost 
composure.—On Sundays, the Boule- 
vards are crowded, and the shops are 
partially open till five or six in the 
evening. The French may boast of 


their Champs Elysees, but they are not | 


equal in beauty to Kensington Gardens, 
although the former are prettily studded 
with little cafés, which give them a 
very picturesque appearance. The 
Museum of the Louvre is an immense 
long gallery, full of paintings; under 
which is a handsome hall, containing 
three or four hundred beautiful statues, 
and having a very different appearance 
from the mason’s-shop-looking place in 
the British Museum. But the finest 
sight is the Jardin des Plantes: here are 
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have one more grave remark to make, 
and which is the last ; for who can go 
further than the silent habitations of 
Pére Ja Chaise. This burnal ground is 
ona hill, from which you have a fine 
view of Paris. Here are the tombs of 
the most illustrious as well as the most 
‘humble. The ground is purchased by 
the person who intends to make this his 
last resting place; they even go so far 
| Sometimes as to have the stones en- 
| graved, with an account of their deaths, 
| 
' 
| 





leaving a space for dates, &c.; it isa 

most enchanting piace, every grave be- 
ing decorated with garlands, which are 
_renewed from time totime. I remained 
‘in Paris about a fortnight, scarcely ever 
thinking of business, but passed my time 
/in going to every place worth notice. 
| Finding, at last, that, although Parisisa 
‘fine place to spend money, yet it is no 
| place to get it, I resolved to return to 


to be seen every plant and tree in the | London, which I was enabled to do, 


known world ; in addition to which, in 
a fine stone building, are immense num- 
bers of stuffed birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and insects. In another part of the 
garden is a large collection of living 
wild beasts, and among them is an old 
bear, named Martin; he has killed two 
men, the last of whom was a veteran of 
the army; the circumstances are these : 
a lady, who had imprudently approach- 
ed too near the cage, let her reticule 
fall, which the bear instantly drew into 
the cage. The lady was much concerned, 
as it contained twenty-six Napoleons. 
The veteran offered his services to re- 
gain it for the reward of one of them; 
and having procured a ladder, he de- 
scended by a trap door, which opened 
at the top; he had his sword drawn, 
and secured the reticule, the bear hay- 
ing retired in a corner; but, being 
roused by his ascending, he pounced on 
him and crushed him. The bear was, 
seriously, tried for it, and if he had been 
convicted, his life would have been the 
forfeit: but his counsel, for he had one, 
argued that Martin acted only in self- 


defence, as the man had no right to in- | 


vade his premises, besides he acted from 
interested motives. ‘The bear was ac- 
quitted. There is now a soldier placed 
there, to prevent the too near approach 
of any person. Fiacres and cabriolets 
are very numerous in the streets, but 
gentlemen’s carriages are seldom scen, 
as few are rich enough to keep them. 
The Théatre Francais is the principal 
theatre, and at which Talma plays. In 
tragedy, the same scene continues all 
through the piece, making it one unin- 
terrupted piece of declamation, undi- 


hy the assistance of a gentleman I met 
here. After obtaining my passports, 
| which cost me two whole days and ten 
francs, | took the diligence to Amiens, a 
distance of one hundred miles, for 
twelve francs, finding the road paved 
the whole distance. ‘The town is large, 
and contains a fine cathedral. I was 
shown the house in which the hollow 
peace of 1801 was concluded; here 
l entered a fiacre, which took me to 
Boulogne, whence I walked to Calais, 
and taking my place in the packet to 
Dover, arrived in London, fully con- 
vinced, that, for an Englishman, no 
place is hke England. Ws be 
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POEM BY Dr. FRANKLIN. 








We believe (says the editor of the Salem Ob- 
serrer, an American paper) that it is not gene- 
rally known that this eminent philosopher was 
no inconsiderable poet. The following o:e, 
whicii, for some reason or other, does not ap- 
pear in his works, was written on the insti- 
tution of the Royal Academy, by his Majesty, 
George I1I., A. D. 1769. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE ARTs. 
WHEN discord late her baleful influence shed, 
O’er the fair realms of science and of art, 
Neglected genius bent his drooping head, 

And picie’d with anguish every tuneful 
heart; 
Apollo wept the broken lyre, 
Wept to behold the mournful choir 
Of his lov’d muses now an exii’d train, 
And in their seats to see Alecto reign. 
When, lo! Britannia, to the throne 
Of goodness, makes her sorrows known, 
For never there did grief complain, 
Or injur’d merit plead in vain. 
The monareb heard her just request, 





vided by acts or change of scenery.—l | 





He saw, he felt, and he address’d ; 
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Quick with a master hand he tines the 
strings 5 


And harmony from discord springs. 


Thus good by heaven’s cominand fiom eyjy 

flows, 

From chaos, thus of old, creation rose ; 
Wien order with confusion join’d, 
And jarring elements combin’d, 

To grace with mutual strength the great design, 
And speak the architect divine. 

While eastern tyrants, in the trophied car, 

Wave the red banner of destructive wal, 
In George’s breast a nobier flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites to cherish native worth, 

To call the latent seeds of genius forth, 
To bid discordant factions cease, 

And cultivate the gentle arts of peace. 
And, lo! from this auspicious day, 

The sun of science beams a purer ray : 
Behold! a brighter train of years, 

A new Augustan age appears ; 

The time, not distant far, shall come, 
When England’s tasteful youth no more 

Shall wander to Italia’s classic shore ; 

No more to foreign climes shall roam, 

In search of modeis better found at home. 


With rapture the prophetic muse, 
Her country’s opening glory views, 
Already sees, with wond’ring: eyes. 
Our Titians and our Guidys rise, 
Sees new Palladios grace th’ historic page, 
And British Raphaeis charm a future age, 


Meantime, ye sons-of art, your offerings bring, 
To grace your patron and your king, 
Rid sculpture grace his honour’d name 
In marble, lasting as his fame: 
Bid painting’s inagic pencil trace 
The features of his darling race, 
And as it tlows through all the loyal line, 
Glow with superior warmth and energy divine. 
If tow’ring architecture still 
Can boast her old creative skill, 
Bid some majestic structure rise to view, 
Worthy him and worthy you; 
Where art may join with nature and with 


SENSE 3 
Splendour with grace: with taste, magnifi- 
CCUICC 5 


' Where strength may be with elegance com- 


bin’d, 
The perfect image of its master’s mind. 
And, oh! if with the tunefal throng 
Tbe muse may dare to mix her humble song, 
In your glad train permit her to appear, 
Tho’ poor, yet willing, and tho’ rude, sincere, 
To praise the sovereign whom her hearst ap- 
proves, 
And pay this tribute to the arts she loves. 
COOP COO OOOO OOOO POR OOOCOOOOOOOOOLOOOP RED 
SHAKESPEAR’s SHADE ; 
Or, A THEATRICAL PORTRAIT. 
Twas nearly twelve—I sat alone, 
By half an inch of taper, 
And loosely were my night-thoughts thrown 
On half a sheet of paper 5 
When, strange to tell, 
The tenor-bell 
Toll’d from the time-torn tow’r 5 
And after that 
The £ brinded cat’ 
‘Thrice mewed’ the midnight hour. 
I started, and with tragic stare 
Most £ horrible’ I heark’ned, 
When the ¢ brief candice’ dous’d its glare, 
And all the scene was dark’ned : 
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have furnished at least a volume each, 





while ‘ Parlour-Poetry and Reernge | 

' ’ sn ° c } 
Room Drollery’, each furnishing its 
quota, d 
pai tomes. But the author of } 
oc 


‘Smiles for all Seasons’ is not merce- | 
narv; he has been more anxious to | 
deliver himself at once of the good things 
with which his comic genius teemed, 
than to dole them out piece-meal, and 
hence he has given us 2 bonne bouche. 
‘The Smiles for all Seasons’ consists | 
of some hundreds of epigrams, bon-mots, 
and comic tales, in verse. It is true 
that many of his jokes are not new, 
though most of them appear in a new 
dress, and good jokes are almost the 
onlv old friends we wish to see with a 
new face; but a few extracts will ex- 
plain the nature of the work much bet- 
ter than we can do:— 
‘LOOK AND SEE. 
¢A stubborn school-master declared 
That see and look’s the same 3 
A man, who this decision heard, 
Said, Sir, you’re much to blame ; 





— 





«« You've made a wonderful mistake, 
Which you'll not fail to find, 

If you'll suppose, for reason’s sake, 
That you, alas, were blind. 


‘Tf 1 to you glass-eyes should sell, 
This truth would then befall ; 

That, tho’ you'd look extiemely well, 
You could not see at all.”’ 


©A CARPENTER BEFORE A SURGEON. 
*Acannon ball, one fighting day, 
(Sirs, doubt it not I beg) 
Came in a merry captain's way, 
And took his wooden leg. 
*Cries one * a surgeon bring with speed, 
The fracture let him view ;” 
“No,” said our merry friend, “ indeed, 
The carpenter will do.”’’ 


‘A NOT-UPRIGHT JUDGE. 
© An idle lad who lack’d employ, 
Was full of wanton tricks, 
And playing with another boy, 
At throwing stones and bricks. 


‘Judge R , by age a little bent, 
Rode by, and felt some dread ; 
For one large brickbat scarcely went 
An inch above his head. 
*“ You bear me, lads, I hope no grudge, 
My blood you might have spill’d ; 
Were I,” said he, “an upright judge, 
1 surely had been kill’d.”’ 


‘BEWARE OF COMPARISONS. 
‘Henry the Eighth (as I have read), 
To his ambassador once said, 
“ My lord, you’ve neither grace nor shape, 
In look an owl, in dress an ape.” 
To whom politely thus he spoke, 
“Your majesty is pleased to joke ; 
1 know not whether most or least 


would expand the whole to ten! There’s a masquerade night.”"—“ Something 


/* At four-score and four, did Mr. Calonne 


|'A man once call’d out, past whom he had 
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‘A NEW CHARACTER. 
‘ Said a late Duke of Norfolk, “ I’m sadly put 
to’t 
For a character new, in October 


new *” exclaim’d Foote, 
. . he 
“Let me see; 1 have hit it—go sober. 


‘CALONNE AT EIGHTY-FOUR, 
Oft ride at full speed, very near; 


flown, 
“After what are you riding? 
lonne, 
“ Sir, after my eighty-fourth year.” ” 
‘THE LOST EYE. 
‘ A high-titled gamester by chance lost an eye, 
And complaining to Foote of the same, 
To the utmost amusement of those who stood 
bys 
Foote said, ** Pray, my lord, at what game ?” 
‘YES AND NO. 
‘Mr. Burke once intended a lady to please, 
(Observing some work that was pinn’d to her 
knees,) 
By asking what work she had got? 
“I’m knotting ;” she answer'd, *’tis tiresome 
work, 
But pretty when done; can you knot? Mr. 
Burke,” 
“ No, madam,” said he, ** I can-not,”’’ 


One merit the author claims, and it 
is one which books of humour seldom 
possess—that those whom he invites to 
smile will never be made to blush in 
reading his little work, which ts a face- 
tious and agreeable little volume. 


> said Mr. Ca- 


, 











Forciqn Literature. 


Pensées, Maximes, &c. 

Thoughts, Maxims, and Reflections of 

the Count de Segur, Peer of France 

and Member of the French Academy. 

1 vol. I1Smo. pp. 293. EyMery, 

Paris, 1823. 
Tuts is the ¢ Lacon’ of foreign literature, | 
and it was a happy idea in the editor, | 
Mr. Eymery, to explore the works of 
the elegant Segur, to form the string of 
orient pearls, which he has given under 
the title of * Maxims ;’ to these he has 
also added choice gems from other 
sources, making, in all, about ninety 
maxims or apopthegms, selected with 
taste and judgment, from the works of 
about sixty authors; and we should not 
think well of that person who should 
rise from the perusal of it, without being 
either wiser or better; it 1s calculated 
for the amusement and instruction of all | 
ages, and may safely be put into the 
hands of youth of both sexes. We will 
take a few extracts at random :— 

‘ Free men love their chiefs, slaves adore 














I’m like a bird, or like a beast, 

But this I certainly do know 

(And here he spoke distinct and slow) 
The honour’s oft conferr’d on me, 

To represent your majesty.”’ 


their masters. 

‘ Vanity is incredulous and reason is pro- 
phetic. 

‘To love is happiness, to hate is misery. 








—-= 


Love is the law of heaven, hatred that of 
hell. 

‘If life be good, death is its fruit. If life 
be an evil, death is its period. 

‘We ought to desire liberty without hi- 
cence, religion without fanaticisin, belief 
without superstition, philosophy withont 
atheism, political equality without saturna- 
lias, monarchy without despotism, obedi- 
ence without servitude, peace without weak- 
ness, and repose without apathy. 

‘ Love is the king of young men and the 
tyrant of the old. 

‘ Know how to respect yourself, and no 
one can make you blush, 

‘ A rich man, without liberality, is a tree 
without fruit. 

‘The morality of the sage is the voice of 
his heart. 

‘ Morals is the science of manners. 

‘ Happiness is a plant which only grows 
in the temperate zone of the passions. 

‘A couple, in marrying, make vows to 
love each other; would it not be better for 
their happiness to make vows to please each 
other? 

‘The atheist sees every thing in nature, 
save him without whom nothing would ex- 
ist. 

‘ Wicked men fall into atheism from this 
reasoning of their conscience, I exist, there- 
fore God does not exist.’ 


Original. 


CHIL OLE? 


VAUXHALL. 
Ir it ever happens that we are disposed 
to consider the invention of gunpowder 
as at all innocent in its eflects,—nor 
regret that ‘this villainous saltpetre 
should be digged out of the bowels of 
the harmless earth,’ it is when we visit 
Vauxhall. That, ever since its first 
discovery, this composition has notably 
contributed, and will contribute, to the 
amusement of mankind, so long as kings 
or states pursue the glorious game of 
war, or sportsmen exult in bringing 
down their bird, cannot be denied ; 
whether, indeed, these be exactly in- 
nocent amusements, we must leave to 
learned casuists to determine: as to 
the victims of either—‘ils sont farts 
pour cela!’ For ourselves, we prefer 
a more inglorious, but less cruel appli- 
cation of it. It is interesting to con- 
template, even in this instance, how 
nearly human pleasures are allied to 
human pains; it is no less so to behold 
how one of the most terrible of elements 
may, by the mastery of art, be com- 








| pelled to contribute to a harmless enjoy=- 


ment, and afford a spectacle not unfre- 
quently sublime. 

Pyrotechny has never yet been ad- 
mitted into the list of the fine arts; yet 
it has certainly no mean pretensions to 
such a rank, nor do we despair of seeing 
it one day attain such a distinction. If 
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sublimity be considered as an essential 
quality in the arts so distinguished, we 
cannot, in justice, refuse to allow the 
pretensions of pyrotechny. Nor can 
we but admit that its claims in this re- 

spect, 
Dancing, which is, to our apprehen- 
sion, removed from the sublime by a 
most insurmountable barrier. We will 
not stop here to inquire how far the 
dancing angels of Dante, may be brought 
to overturn our scepticism as to the 
merits of the latter art, or whether it 
behoves us not to defer implicitly to 
such authority, and acknowledge that 
the title of ‘ Dieu de la Danse,’ is not 
altogether so inappropriate as it may at 
first sight appear. We speak only of 
dancing, as performed on this sublunary 
ball of o ours, and, although callantry 
must acknowledge that a lady dances 

most divinely, it would sound rather 

oddly to assert, that she dances sub- 
limely.—But we are ourselves, per- 
haps, dancing most strangely away from 
our subject, and, therefore, * Revenons 
ad nos moutons.’ 

It is delightful to behold the playful 
forms which the artist gives to fire. With 
materials, which seem to bid defiance to 
human agency, he produces a regular 
succession—a living melody, if we may 
sO express ourselves. of harmonious 
combinations. Fanciful as the idea may 
appear to many, judging from our own 
feelings, we should say that we can 
trace no small analogy between the ef- 
fects of this art and those of music. 
The impression produced upon us by 
both, is of a vague, mysterious delight, 
in which the sensual organs are violent. 
ly and pleasurably excited. We know 
not whether what we are about to say 
may not sound like profanation an the 
ears of some of our musical readers, but 
we venture to affirm, that the gratifica- 
tion which we have received. from a 
masterly performance in pyrotechny, has 
been very much allied to what we have 
experienced, on hearing one of Handel’s 
chorusses: nor do we think it any dis- 
paragement, either to our own taste, or 
to the genius of that sublime musician, 
to declare such an opinion. We should 
not despair of seeing many musical 
compositions, executed with great effect, 
in the art of which we are now speak- 
ing. Why might not Haydn’s Creation 
be thus produced? How sublime might 
the passage ‘Let there be light,’ be ren- 
dered in the hands of a master. ‘To 
convince us that the analogy for which 
we here contend, is not altogether with- 
out “foundation, it will be sufficient to 
recollect, that the epithet brilliant, 1s 





are at least equal to those of 


ject to arrest attention. 














one of very common app! ication in mu- 
sical criticism. Now, unless this be a 
metaphor void of all Caladieie. it must 
be acknowled xed, that the impression 
produced by musicis, in many respec ts, 
consonant to that which we receive from 
the eifect of light upon the organs of 
another sense. We should say, that, 
in like manner as poetry and painting 
have ever been considered as in some 
degree correlative, even so are music 
and pyrotechny. The two former arts 
employ permanent materials: the two 
latter are fugitive in their effects ; the 
one being a mere succession of sounds. 
the other of light; both duly regulated 
and modulated by means of concords 
and contrasts, so as to produce an har- 
monious whole, One circumstance, 
however, greatly in favour of music, is, 
that the ideas of the composer can be 
committed to paper, and thus preserved 
for ever; and the power of thus perpe- 
tuating what is in itself so transtent— 
the power of arresting and fixing the 
mind, as it we re,—of convey ing to others 
the impulses, the energies, and the af- 
fections of our own souls, is essential to 
all art. But we flatter ourselves, that 
pyrotechny is but yet in its infancy, and 
that, when farther developed, it will be 
found capable of producing effects, as 
yet hardly contemplated. Such is our 
theory—our dream, if the reader pleases, 
and we leave him now to treat it as he 
may be disposed: assuring him, how- 
ever absurd he may deem it, that itis a 
thousand times more plausible than that 
of the ingenious Jesuit, who invented an 
ocular harpsichord. Such, too, as it 
is, it is at least our own: and to be ori- 
ginal, even in absurdity, is, as the world 
now goes, a circumstance not altogether 
to be despised, 

Had Vauxhall, therefore, no other at- 
tractions than those of Its fire -works, it 


our estimation. hg in sie ned rhe 
spot, every corner teems with some ob- 
It seems, no 
doubt, to the greater part of its visitors, 
a very pezzo di ciclo caduto in terra, a 
piece ot heaven dropped upon our earth; 
how, therefore, shall the spear of criti- 
cism dare to assail this fairy territory— 
this bower of Armida—this Paphian 
grove? Reason and common sense and 
criticism have no more to do within 
these precincts,—within the sanctuary of 
Vauxhall, than a bailiff has within the 
rules of the Bench. In the one, we bid 
defiance to creditors, in the other, to 
criticism, ‘nd yet as if steeped to the 
very lips in the spirit of contradiction, 

reflections will arise even within this 
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thonght-banishing joy -inspiring region ; 


and our saturnine spirit 18 ever secking 
to find food for itself: nor is thie 
wanting even here.—How little accord. 
ant with the general air of festivity cast 
over the surrounding objects, or, rather, 
how completely at variance with it, are 
the sombre, dismal, antiquated paint. 
ings in the boxes! They look, abso. 
lutely, like so many impertinent me. 
mento-mories—portentous types of the 
brevity of sublunary splendour. In fact, 
they are any thing but exhilarating - 
although their sombre, faded faces ma 
well serve to remind the youthful beauty 
of the evanescence of her charms, and 
points to the hour, when, like these, 
hardly behold will be vouchsafed to 
her by the gay generation that glides 
by—one which will hold no sympathies 
with her faded form. W hen, indeed, 
we behold these, our imagination na- 
turally reverts to generations long buried 
in the tomb. How very ditlerent an 
appearance must these gardens then 
have made, when filled with a race at- 
tired in such grotesque and inelegant 
costumes! But such thoughts are not 
the most congenial to the empire of 
pleasure: there the past and the future 
are alike unwelcome; the present mo- 
ment is enough; all beyond that de- 
tracts from enjoyment. Much should 
we wish, therefore, to behold these ill- 
suited decorations exchanged for others 
more befitting the place. But, im fact, 
every thine connected with these worl 
isas uncouth as can possibly be imagined. 
While our theatres and concert-rooms 
display the most elegant ornamental 
forms of Grecian art, and a sinyplicity 
utterly unknown half a century ago,— 
these boxes present their former obso- 
lete, inelegant style. Indeed, all the ar- 
chitectural features of these gardens 
have a heavy vulgar appearance, and 
many of the ornaments are ina taste that 
would now hardly be endured within 
the walls of the meanest provincial the- 
atre. The saloons are distinguished by 
nothing so much as this wreiched style 
of embellishment. Gilding is greatly 
wanted every where, to give an air of 
splendour to the various buildings; 
which, it must be confessed, are, at pre- 
sent, any thing but elegant or classical 
in theis appearance. It is to be hoped, 
that ere many seasons have passed away, 
the present range of boxes will be suc- 
ceeded by one more tasteful and orna- 
mental,—that *f paintings are employ red 
to decorate them, they will be in imita- 
tion either of camaieux or bas-reliefs, 
but mirrors would, undoubtedly, be pre- 
ferable to these, as producing an effect 
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‘Tis now,’ I cried, 
‘ Or Shakespear lied, 
The “ witching-time” for ghostes ;” 
Scarce had [| said, 
When Shakespear’s shade 
Stood close to my bed-postes. 
‘Angels and ministers of grace,’ 
| roar’d, for half-a-minute, 
‘That surely must be Shakespear’s face, 
Or else the devil ’s in it 5 
«“ Unfold thy tale,” 
Thou spectre pale, 
Nor thus my courage wither ; 
; «“O speak” the woist, 
Or I shall *¢ burst” 
To know what brought thee hither.’ 


« Mark me,” said he; ‘go on,’ said I, 
In accents just as hollow ; 
And tien I strained each eager eye, 
As if the bard to swallow : 
‘I’ve been again 
To Drury Lane, 
Once more to play the ghost there 5 
And chane’d to find 
The Rosalind 
That long ago I lost there.’ 


«Ye gods,’ said I, * *tis passing strange ;” 
Pray was slic in the boxes? 
Or did you through the lobbies range, 
To catch her with the doxies 2 
‘Go to,’ he cried; 
I strait replied, 
‘To guess it I engage, sir,— 
You found her where 
You seldom are, 
And that is on the stage, sir? 


*A hit,’ quoth he, ‘she grac’d the scene ; 
‘ Now teil the lass’s name too.’ 
‘Alas! tis Mrs I. you mean ; 
And F. stands first for Fame too,’ 
‘Then, prithee, say, 
kiom Jlrs. J ’ 
Great Shakespear's sliade was beckon’d ; 
And he presents 
His compliments 
To Rosalind the Second !’ 


“Enough,’ said I, ‘thy name Ill use, 
For critics, cruel wretches, 

li I don’t mind my P.’s and Q’s, 
Will ** fill my bones with H.’s.”” 
Quoth he, * Report 

Apollo's court 
Sent Shakespear their subpoena 5 
And that, of course, 
Will have great force 
By way of nota bene P 
June 24. JESSE HAMMOND. 


_— 





dine Arts, 
PORTRAIT of rue KING py WIVELL. 
Wi were the first to bring the talents 
0! this modest but deserving artist to the 
notice of the public. We had 
him in the memorable trial of the queen, 
standing below the bar, unseduced from 
his object by the deep interest of the 
Scene, jostled on one side by some 
Spectator rushing forward to get a full 


seen 


nage perhaps of Majocchi, disturbed 
by the interchange of reporters, trust- 
ok to chance for a good situation, and 
rf ‘ » Le . 

Dtaining a sketch of the counsel, and 


——— 
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other prominent individuals by glances, 
amid the changes of position, the va- 
ried expressions of countenance, and 
the intervention of numberless obsta- 
cles; and yet, under all these disadvan- 
tages, we found him transferring with 
the most singular spirit and fidelity, 
their features and their character to his 
portfolio. It was thus that Mr. Wivell 


nesses that perhaps were ever executed. 
They were, however, principally pro- 
file, and but sketches; some further 


furnished some of the best profile like- | 





proof was wanting to assure us that 
Mr. Wivell’s talents would enable him 
to go much higher. That evidence he 
has now furnished in his portrait of his 
present Majesty, which is the most 
faithful hkeness we have seen. 
of the artists who have had the honour 
of a royal sitting, have studiously flat- 
tered his Majesty, and appear to have 


Majesty’s portrait of some ten or twenty 
years, which had passed over the head 
of the original. Mr. Wivell has dis- 
dained this sycophantic and courtier- 
like absurdity, and has had the honesty 
to give us a portrait of our sovereign, 
which we know to be iike him. ‘The 
portrait is full of life, character, expres- 
sion and intelligence, which the en- 
graver has faithtully transferred to the 
copper. 

HiS MAJESTY’s VISIT TO IRELAND. 
Mr. ‘PT. C. THompson’s historical pic- 


ing its completion, It will contain an 
extraordinary number of original por- 
traits of his Majesty’s ministers, the no- 
bility, and other persons of distinction 
who attended his Majesty on the occa- 
We already recognise the Dukes 
of Leiuster and Montrose; the Mar- 
quesses of Anglesey and Thomond ; 


Sion. 


ston, Fingal, Farnham, and Carrick; 
Lords Sidmouth, Maryborough, How- 
den, Graves, Arthur Hill, and Francis 
Conyngham; Sir John Doyle, Sir 
(‘harles Vaget, Sir Edward Lees, 
Charles Doyle, Sir Robert Bateson, Sir 
Harcourt Lees, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Arthur Brad- 
ley King: the Right Honorable Charles 
Grant, Dean Scott, the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dr. Troy, Major Sirr, Alderman 
M‘kenny, &c. ‘These portraits, as well 
as the whole composition and execution 


the artist. 





been particularly anxious to relieve his | 


Karls Talbot, O’Neil, Ormond, King- | 
> ] 5 


| 
} 
| 
j 
5 


\ 





| 


ture, painted in commemoration of this | 
event by order of a committee of the. 
lrish nobility and gentry, is approach- | 


of the picture, are highly creditable to | his northern dialect, 


tance. 
embarkation, is replying to the address 
of the Corporation of Dublin. A circle 
of the ministers, attendants, peers, &c. 
surrounds the king, 
spectators appear in the back-ground, 
These groups are very skilfully arranged, 
and there is little doubt that the 
ture when finished, will rank among the 


Bay of Dublin and Howth in the dis- 


His Majesty, previous to his 


and a multitude of 


pic- 


best works of its class. 


De ee 


GRAND PERISTREPHIC VIEW. 
© Lahitur et labetur.—Hor. 
IT is now some short time since, in one 
of our rambles round the metropolis in 
search of novelty and amusement, we 
were invited to take a peep at the coro- 


Most nation of his Majesty, shown in scenes 


that moved to music and dulcet har- 


'mony, and wanting nothing but the 


Promethean torch to make the whole 
pageant glow with reality. From some 
inexcusable negligence, we omitted to 
notice this improvement upon the art of 
puppet-shows, which are, at present, not 
unpalatable to the taste of our English 
spectators: but now, that (as the inge- 
nious contriver tells us), he gives us an 
‘ increased novelty,’ this moving spec~- 
tacle must be allowed to advance upon 
our editorial stage. First, then, enter 
street, houses, awnings, spectators, 
peers, pages, &c. ‘ Here, gentlemen 
and ladies,’ we quote the showman’s 
oration, ‘ you see the grand spectacle of 
the coronation: those in the back ground 
are to represent the spectators: before 
you stands the gallery, under wiich the 
procession, drest in superb habiliments, 
is supposed to proceed, as the motion 
of the whole scene evidently denotes.’ 
Exit street and appendages.—Enter 
scene 2,—awning, dukes, earls, pages, 
church in the distance, balcony, ‘Stull, 
centlemen and ladies, you behold the 
continuation of procession: yonder is 
the Duke of ; in the distance 
moves the church and steeple, in the 
balcony are ladies of title, exquisitely 
beautiful and striking likenesses.’ Here, 
cood Mr. Exhibitor, excuse our inter- 
ruption of the quotation from you, and 





Sir | allow us to hear ourselves talk, in our 


own person. The voice of this last 
mentioned ventleman (not ourselves), is 
not the least amusing part of the mu- 
sic: and we should suppose him to have 
lately arrived from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.—Pointing to a lady in the mi- 
mic balcony, whose attitude was such, 
that her countenance was averted; in 
he assured us, 
‘the lady in the green is the Princess 


The scene is the New Pier, with the ' Estérhazy, said to be a most correct de- 





























‘stimulus to modern art, he gave liberal 
commissions to the most eminent Eng- | 
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lineation.’ This, we confess, caused a 
smile; when the balcony, Princess Ester- 
hazy, church, dukes, &c, marched on to 
slow music: exeunt omnia.—We shall 
not further callthe attention of the read- 
er to this odd prece of machinery, to 
which we may apply the ludicrous words 
of the old ballad, or, we suppose, pro- 
logue to some pantomime of our ances- 
tors :— 
‘Ye ladies that this scene do view, 
With reverence be it told; 
That if you find it strange and new, 
You cannot call it old.’ 

We will shift the scene and introduce 
what the inventor styles his ‘increased 
novelty.” Reader, thou hast just seen 
achurch keep pace with the march of 
the bishop, and now, without moving 
from thy seat, mayst thou follow the 


“banks of the Clyde for LOO miles ; nor, 
-9n the whole length of thy journey, will 


thy limbs fail thee or thy foot be sore, 
though we will not undertake thou shalt 
not be tired. Tothis travel, where one 
rather gains than loses strength by the 
length of the way, the motto applied by 
Virgil to his Italian deity, dame Ru- 
mour, may not unaptly be appled,— 
‘ Vires acquiris eundo’. Especiaily is 
this amusement desirable ‘when chill 
blustering winds and driving rain pre- 
vent the willing feet.” Here, in Spring 
Gardens, may we be refreshed with the 
landscapes that vary the romantic ram- 
bles of the silver-whirling Clyde, and 
walk along the winding banks without 
being sensible of the inclemency with- 
out, and listen to music suitable to the 
scene—but not the bagpipes, as we are 
afraid the facetious reader might mis- 
chievously interpret our description. 
Reader, however lightly we have spoken 
of this ingenious amusement, thou mayst 
be assured we were pleased or we should 
not have been thus merry on it. With 
respect to the other pompous pageant, 
if thou art unwilling to encourage dumb 
show and moving puppets— 
‘let all the town 
Go there in crowds and stare the puppet down.’ 


Mr. DAVISON’s PICTURES. 


THE gallery of British art collected by | 
Mr. Alexander Davison, came to the | 


hammer at Mr. Stanley’s roonis, in 
Maddox Street, on Saturday last. It 
included several good pictures by Gains- 
borough, Morland, and other eminent | 
sritish artists, to whom the whole was 





for him, leaving them the free choice of 
subject, on one condition only,—that it 
should be from British history, The 
pictures were thus obtained, which con- 
stituted the principal attraction at the 
sale, and some of them fetched large 
prices, while others remain unsold :— 


Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, pre- 
senting Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry 
the Seventh, to James [V., King of Scotland, at 
Lamerton, near Berwick. By James North- 
cote, R. A—This picture did not meet with a 
bidder at 10 guineas, and was therefore passed 
by the auctioneer. 

The Earl of Surrey resisting the unconstitu- 
tional Attempts to Question by Quo-Warranto 
the Tenures and Liberties of the ancient Barons. 
By Henry Thresham, Rh. A.—This work was 
also passed. 

Elizabeth, Queen Dowager of Edward IV., in 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, receiving a De- 
putation from the Council of State, sent to de- 
mand her younger son, the Dukeof York. By 
Robert Smirke, R. A.3; 92 guineas. 

The Deputies from the Privy Council offer- 
ing the Crown to Lady Jane Grey. By Singie- 
ton Copley, R.A. It was passed for want of a 
bidding. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, after her defeat at the 
Battle of Langside, embarking for England, By 
Richard Westall, R. A.; 75 guiueas. 

The Conspiracy of Dabington against Queen 
Elizabeth, detected by her Minister, Sir Francis 
Walsingham. By Arthur Devis: 200 guineas. 

Sir Philip Sidney mortally wounded, order- 
ing the water which was brought to him, to be 
first given toa wounded soldier. By Benjamin 
West, R.A.; 100 guineas. 

The Wife of the Neatherd rebuking King Al- 
fred, who had taken shelter in her cottage dis- 


uiscd as a peasant, for having suffered the 


cakes to burn which she had submitted to his 
care. By David Wilkie, R. A—One of the 
least known of the works of the celebrated urt- 
ist, but it is, however, scarcely inferior to his 
more recent productions. Bought for 500 gui- 
neas, by Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, and Co., the 
printsellers. 

The Death of the Earl of Chatham, by Sin- 
gleton Copley, R. A.; 1000 guineas. 

Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
showing to the Barons of England tie Charter 
of Liberties which had been granted by King 
Henry I. By Arthur Devis,—The persons of 
the barons are represented by the portraits of 
their existing descendants. It was purchased 
at the extraordinary price of 2000 guineas, by 
Mr. Horton, who likewise bought tie last pic- 
ture. it was one of the conditions of the sale, 
that purchasers should pay, in addition, the 
auction duty of 5 percent. The price actually 
paid for Mr, Devis’s picture would, therefore, 
amount to 22001. 


PILL IS CSS 
NEW COINAGE. 


IT is reported that the British Mint is, in 
future, to have the aid of Mr. Chan- 


| trey’s talents, and that a new coinage of 
confined, as Mr. Davison had resolved | 


double sovereigns, in imitation of the 


¢ 1 } or ‘ bd © ‘ of | ; ° ° ° 
that no others should have a place In| double napoleons, is in preparation ; 


his collection ; and, in order to give a) 





lish artists to paint pictures expressly 


the head of the King is said to be an 
exquisite copy from Chantrey’s bust. 


—— + Be 
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Che Drama - 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTs. 


CLP AEP ER LDL 


THE winter theatres have closed for 
three months, thus atfording to those les. 
ambitious, but equally respectable, places 
of amusements, the Haymarket and 4 
ceum theatres, a season of such length 
as will not render it necessary that they 
should jostle with them in the geners| 
scramble for public patronage, “As my 
Uncle Toby says, ‘there is room enough 
in the world for them all’ and we are 
clad that the managers think-so,.—The 
last season has been by no means fer. 
tile in the production of novelty at ¢i- 
ther of the winter houses : 

Drury LANE.—The company at 
this house was so powerful in all the de. 
partments of tragedy, comedy, and ope- 
ra, that it could give a new popularity to 
any stock piece in which the requisite 
portion of that talent was engaged, 
Kean and Young gave us a new zest for 
Othello and Venice Preserved ; Braham 
and Miss Stephens rendered Guy Man- 
nering, Love in a Village, and a host of 
other operas, ‘ever pleasing ever new,’ 
while Munden, Dowton, Knight, Har. 
ley, bitzwilham, &c. in comedy and 
farce, seemed to say to us— 

‘Let those laugh now who never Jaughed be- 





fore 
And those who always laughed now laugh the 
, 
more. 


It was not, however, in one or two of the 
principal characters of a play that the 
strength of this theatre was exhausted ; 
the subordinate parts were well filled ; 
and, to the credit of the management, 
we may observe that good taste and a 
correct discrimination in apportioning 
the characters was displayed throughout. 
The novelty of anew theatre, surpass- 
ing all its competitors in the compact- 
ness and convenience of its size, the 
erandeur of its construction, and the 
elevance of its decorations, was also a 
creat attraction ; and, hence, the season 
has been almost unprecedently successful 
from its commencement, even to its close. 
On Monday night, the entertainments 
were Richard the Third and the appro- 
priate farce of Turn Out ; both of which 
were played with a spirit that seemed to 
remind us how much we were about to 
lose. After the tragedy the following 
address was delivered by Mr. Terry :— 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Although the 
manager availed himself of the opportunity, 
on his own night, to offer a general acknow- 
ledement of the kindness and liberality with 
which be has this season been supported, he 
deems it necessary, that a more official tare- 
well should be given to the public, upon the 


. . . ’ ly 
closing evening of a season so cminents 
successful. 
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‘ For this reason, ladies and gentlemen, I 
ave been de puted to repeat, in the most re- 
spectt fal and the most earnest manner, the 
high sense of cratitude which he ente rtains 
for the patr #age he has experienced, and 
to re-nssure yOu that his vigilance shall not 
sleep, BOF his labours relax, to make the en- 
cuing season equally, if not more deserving 

of your favour. 

“Couviaced as he is, and as he then took 

e liberty of expressing himself, that the 
be art is never so truly wien ed as by 
the combination of various talent, and that 
the brightest genius that can adorn the stage 
shines only the brighter when reflecting the 
lights of surrounding excellence, he is deter- 
mined that every thing like talent he can 
possibly assemble tez ether, neither pains 
norexpense shall be spared to collect, 
wherever established merit can be sought 
and secured, and every possible encourage- 
ment shall he given to ripen all such as give 
the slightest promise of fature excellence. 

‘He also bids me assure you, ladies and 
gentiemen, that witha fair, an open, and 
honourable rivalry, the splendid and liberal 
exertions of the sister theatre, shall be only 
regarded by him as perpetual stimulants to 
do more and more to deserve and win your 
favoure For where a race for the honour- 
able meed of public approbation is to be 
run, he feels that nothing is more cheering, 
. re aninating, and gratifying, than to have 

(as he has) a generous competitor to run 
against. 

‘These are the sentiments by which he is 
impressed, and by which he pledges himself 
to shape his conduct to the public, and L 
have now nothing more to add, ladies and 
gentlemen, than the sincere sind heartfelt 
gratitude of all the performers for your kind- 
ness, most humbly and respectfully to offer 
voumy own, and till the first of October, 
bid you all-—farewell !’ 

Covent GARDEN.—Under te spl- 
rited management of Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble, this theatre, though shorn of some 
of its constellations, which adorned the 
hemisphere of its rival, has contended 
nobly. With a company which it 
would be invidious to Say was inferior 
as a whole, though boasting many ex- 
cellent performers, the manager has 
made up in the number and splendour 
of his novelties: and a new tra edy, a 
hew opera, new farces, and new specta- 
my have been added to the stock list 
of the theatre, 

The pieces chosen to close the 
son, on Monday, were Clari, or the Maid 
of Milan, The P adloch ‘KR, a and The Vision 
of the Sun, The whole were well 
played, although the first piece retained, 
among its incongruities, Mrs. Vi ining as 
the mother of Clari, who appears as 
young as her daughter, and quite out 
of character when contrasted with her 
Stey-headed husband. After the Pad- 
lock, Mr. Fawcett addressed the audi- 


SCQ- 


‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This betug the 
last night of the season, L appear to pay that 
tribute of respect w hich custoin has made to 
me a pleasing duty. 

‘The proprietors, ladies and centlemen, 

return their thanks to the public, L will not 
say for a most prosperous season, but for 

one very far from disastrous, considering the 
difficulties with which they had to contend. 

These difficulties having arisen from circum- 
stances not under their control, the propri- 
etors trust that their patrons will allow them 
full credit for the exertions which they have 
made to overcome them. 

‘The recess will be employed in procur- 
ing novelties for the ensuing season, as well 
as in embellishing the interior of the thea- 
tre, and making such alterations as shall be 
thought conducive to the general comfort 
and accommodation of the public. 

‘Tothe thanks of the proprietors, ladies 
and gentlemen, the performers beg to add 
theirs, and with the superaddition of the 
grateful acknowledgments of your humble 
servant, until the 1st of October, we most 
respectful ly bid you farewell.’ 

In The Vision of the Sun, Mr. 
Comer, in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of Mr. Farley, supplied 
his place in the flying magician, and 
the audience departed with every ap- 
pearance and testimony of satisfaction 
and good humour. 

ENGLISH Orpgra House.—This ele- 
cant little theatre opened on Tuesday 
night, to a crowded audience. During 
the recess the house has undergone some 
chaste and judicious decorations ; it is, 
however, behind the curtain thet we al- 
ways look for our chief gratification, 
and there we are seldom disappointed 
atthe Lyceum. Theseason commenced 
wes a new musical drama called The 

Swing Bridge. ‘The scene is laid in 
Prussia, where a Baron Uckfield (T. P. 

Cooke) is, through the insinuations of a 
inelo-dramatic Iago of the name of Si- 
ward, (Baker) made jealous of his wife 
Helga (Miss Carr). The lady’s cousin 
and over of her sister, Henri d’Holberg, 

(Broadhurst) is the object of jealousy. 

The baron, who never has an interview 
with his wife until the discovery of her 
ruilt or innocence is almost too late, ap- 
points Henri to meet him at a certain 
place, and, in the mean time, orders 
Raduif, a sort of adjutant and chief 
smith, (Bartley) to draw the bolts of the 
swing bridge. Ere these orders are ex- 
ecuted, Ensign Blunn (Keeley) who se- 
renaded the baroness with a discharge 
of four muskets, and who 1s fond of sur- 
prises, puts the clock, in the baron’s 
hall, forward an hour, in order to hurry 

supper and a ball which was to take 
place, when Siward, hastening to the 
spot where he expected to hear of Hen- 
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is dashed to pieces. The baroness ex- 
plains her conduct, satisfies her hus- 
band, and they become as happy as can 
be expected.—It will be seen that there 
is little originality in the story, nor isthe 
dialogue by any means good. Some of 
the incidents, however, are striking, and 
these, with the aid of good acting, car- 
ried the piece successfully through, 
Broadhurst and Miss Povey had some very 
pretty airs; and Bartley, T. P. Cooke, 
and Kester, acted admirably. The Ba- 
roness was played with much ease and 
feeling by Miss Carr, Miss Kelly made 
her first appearance, during the present 
year, in the admired farce of Gretna 
Green, and she is the same Miss Kelly 
we and all the world have so often ad- 
mired. Wrench, tco, was quite at 
in his old character. The enter 
ments concluded with The Poor So 3 
in which Miss Grenville, from the Bris- 
tol Theatre, performed the character 
of Patrick with great spirit. Of Mr, 
W. Chapman,—the Darby, we shall 
speak when we have seen him in some 
other character. 














Witerature and Hcience. 


ee ee 


Mr. Nelson, whose history of Islington 
has been so deserv edly popular, has nearly 
ready for publication, a new edition, with 
much additional matter and twenty-three 
copper-plate engravings. 

Inimitable Bank Note.—A centleman, who 
has giren, fur some time past, considerable 
attention to the subject of the prevention of 
forgery of Bank of England notes, adopts 
the fullowiug plan for the construction of 
what he considers an ‘ INIMITABLE BANK 
nore.’ He does not hesitate to make it 
known, as its publication will be of no avail 
to the forger: the very attempt to experi- 
mentalize involving the latter in endless un- 
certainty and expense. The note is fabri- 
cated after the following manner:—Take a 
given quantity of platina, alloy it with cop- 
per, silver, or gold, inany given proportion ; : 
draw the same into an equisitely fine wire ; 
this thread or wire is woven (secundem artem, ) 
into a web or net-work of great delicac: 
(which will add about ten grains in we! igit 
to the note in circulation,) and forms the 
basis or ground on which the pulp is depo- 
sited in the formation of the blank paper, 
(and how is the torger to get such ?) which 
being thus completed is fit to receive the 
usual superscription. The principal cha- 
racteristic of this note consists in tts capa 
bility of producing, by chemical agency, on 
its surface, oxyds of various hues, and pos- 
sesses the property besides of being by ordi- 
nary means intrangible, and partially income 
| bustible. These are its tests more espe- 
cially, though it admits of other distingaish- 
ing features,— Southampton County Chre- 








€nce in the following terms :— 
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A society of Arabian merchants is print- 
ing a large edition of the Koran at Casan, 
to distribute amoung the Mahometan tribes. 

The Royal Library.—The subject of dis- 
posing of the Royal Library has undergone 
a second discussion iv the House of Com- 
mons, when, on the motion of Mr. Crokeg, 
it was resolved, by a majority of eighty to 
fifty-four, that ‘it was expedient that designs 
and estimates for erecting a suitable editice 
for the reception of his Majesty's library 
should be submitted to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and be subjected 
to their approval.’ The question, therefore, 
of the ultimate disposal of the Royal Library 
still remains undecided. 

‘The Young Naturalist,’ a tale for young 

people, by Alicia Cutherine Mant, is in the 
press. 
Libel Prosecutions.—Milton says, ‘a for- 
n book is like a spark, which, trodden 
flies up into your face,’ and Lord 
ine compared the attempt to repress 
obnoxious publications, by prosecuting them, 
to the man who built a wail round bis gar- 
den, to keep off the crows. In the course of 
a debate, last week, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Hume gave a striking confirma- 
tion of the truth of the opinions of Milton 
and Lord Erskine. He stated, that ‘ the 
circulation of Paine’s Age of Reason, which 
was only one hundred copies, for the month 
previous to the prosecution of Carlile, in- 
creased to 1600 in the week immediately 
after. That 20,000 copies of Queen Mab 
were sold after the prosecution of the pub- 
jisher, and 30,000 copies of Wat Tyler, after 
Mr. Southey had attempted to suppress it. 


A new edition of ‘ The Young Countess,’ 
2 tale for youth, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, asis ‘ Miscellaneous Collections,’ form- 
ing a fourth volume of the ‘ Lounger’s Coin- 
mon-Place Book.’ 


Whe Bee. 
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Chinese Peculations.—In the winter of 
1792, when an inundation swept away all 
the houses of a village in the province of 
Shamtong, aud the inhabitants saved no- 
thing but their lives, the emperor, who had 
once slept in this village, allotted 100,000 
ounces of silver (about 33,0001. sterling) for 
their relief. Out of this amount the first 
minister of the treasury appropriated to his 
own use 20,000 ounces, the second 10,000 
and thus this cuusiderable sum was reduced 
to 70,000 odnces befure it reached the unfor- 
tunate villagers.’ 

St. Chad’s Well.—This noted relic, which 
has ever been regarded as a sacred memento 
of the pious Cedda, whose venerated name 
is so indispensibly connected with the his- 
tories of Litchfield city and cathedral, which 
last, with the church at Stowe, is indebted 
to him. both for a tounder and patron saint, 
is now emploved as a general receptacie tor 
rubbish, has had a hole knocked through its 
side, and is actually used to contain the 
filthy water drained through the adjacent 
ditches. The bottom is filled with mad, 
and the top nearly choaked up with 








bushes and weeds. What a situation for so 
valuable an antiquity? Instead of being 
preserved in a pure and undefiled state, it 
isa mere stagnant water,— Litchfield Mer- 
cury. 


Amatory Burlesque. By Dr. Caustic. 


1’m in love with a lady, 
Who is fairer than May-day, 

But December’s streams are not colder ; 
I am ruin’d for ever 
Unless I can have her, 

And so I have twenty times told her, 
The tears from my eyes trickle, 
Still her heart’s an icicle, 

Little Cupid no lesson has taught her; 


To melt her, no doubt, 
Would be thawing out 
The North Pole with a drop of hot water. 
Ah, pitiless fair! 
Not a cent would you care 
If I were as dead as a herring! 
With a heart like a feather, 
You would go any weather, 
And dance all the way to my burying. 
New England Palladium. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


PPV LIL ILI? 


‘SKETCHES from Spain’ and several promised 
articles in our next. 


Erratum, p 413, col. 1, 1.22, * but we should 


not, therefore,’ dele but. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, &c. 
WE beg leave, respectfuliy, to inform the 


Newsmen, Booksellers, and the Public in gene- 
ral, that the business of The Literary Chronicle 
requiring that it should have a distinct office, 
it is removed to No.2, SURREY STREET, one door 
from the STRAND. 


The Monthly Part for June and the second 


Quarterly Part for the present year, are now 
ready. 











NOW READY. 


POINTS OF HUMOUR (Pieces 


partly Original, partly Selected), illustrated by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


with numerous Plates and Wood-Cuts, done in his best 
manner, in voyal 8vo. price 8s. 
Eighteen Plates and Wood-Cuts, on India paper, price 
12s. 6d. 


Copies, with the 


Published by C. Baldwyn, Newgate Street; and R 


Triphook, Bond Street. 





In 12ino. price 4s, neatly bound, the Second Edition of 


ELIZABETH; ou, les Exiles de Si- 


berie, par Madame COTTIN. To which are added, at 
the bottom of each page, Explanations of difiicult 
Words, Phrases, and Idiematical Expressions, to assist 
in a correct translation of the text. Witii an Appen- 
dix, consisting of Notes, Geographical and Topogra- 
phical, illustrative of the Journey of the Hervine, &e. 
and an accurate Map. 


By J. CHER PILLOUD, 
Author of the * Book of Versions.’ 


London: printed for S. Leigh, in the Strand; aud 


Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paterauoster Row. 


— = 








NAVAL HISTORY, PART II. 
This day is published, price 14s. boards, Vol. L. of 
Part IL. of 


The NAVALHISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. from the Declaration of War by France, Fe- 
bruary, 1793, to the Accession of George IV. January 
1820: with an Account of the Orig.u and Progressive 
Increase of the BRITISH NAVY, iliustrated from the 
commencement of the Year 1793, by a Series Of Tabular 
Extracts, contained in a separate Quarto Volume. 


By WiLLIAM JASIES 


Author of ‘An Account of the Naval Occurrences of the 


late American War.’ ; 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, of 


Whom may be had the First Part, in two vols, Syo. 
with a quarto volume of Tables, price IL. 10s. 
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This day is published, No. VI. of 
ZOOLOGICAL RESEA RCHRs 
in the ISLAND OF JAVA, &c. with fig ’ 
Quadrupeds and Birds Sures of Native 
7 By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D F.L.s 
o be comprised in Eight Number& Roya} Q, 
Price One Guinea each. — on Quarto, 
Each Number will consist of Eight colo 
representing Quadrupeds and Birds: jn most Ne 
— additional uncoloured Plate of Lllustrations will be 
added. Each Plate will be accompanied b 
of explanatory matter. ve ee Oe 
London: printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Alen, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Published by Baldwin, Cradeck, and Joy. 


1. AUNIVERSAL TECHNOLO. 

GICAL DICTIONARY; or, Familiar Explanation of 

the Terms used in all Arts and Sciences; contain; 

Definitions drawn from original Writers. * 
By GEORGE CRABB, A M. 

In two vols. 4to. with sixty plates and numerous cuts. 
Price 5! 8s. 

*,* The want ofa Vocabulary explanatory of the ny- 
merous Terms employed in Science aud the Arts, bat 
unnoticed in the general Dictionaries of our lans: 
renders the aid of a work like the present obvious 
yee to every general reader. {It is printed uniform. 
ly with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, of which it may be considered an essential com- 
oe The work will be completed on the first of 
february. 


2. ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, in Al- 
phabetical Order; with copious I]lustrations and Ex- 
amples drawn from the best Writers. By the sane Au. 
thor. In 8vo. price Ll. 1s. The second edition, greatly 
enlarged. 

3. ACOMPENDIOUS VIEW of UNIVERSAL HIS. 
TORY and LITERATURE, in a series of Tables; 
from the German of G. G. Bredow, Professor of Histor 
in the University of Breslau, &c. To which is addeda 
Table of Painters arranged in SCHOOLS and Ages, 
compiled from the Fieuch Notes of Matthew Von Bree, 
&e. By Major James Bell. In folio, Price 1. 10s. 
half-bound Russia. 

4. A GEOGRAPHICAL SYNOPSIS of the WORLD, 
and Topographical View of Great Britain and Ireland; 
exhibiting the exteut and grand Divisious of the World, 
with a comprehensive Description of the FOUR QUAR- 
TERS of the Globe, and tie principal Islands belong- 
ing to each, with an Astronomical Syncpele of the Suu 
and Planets; particularly adapted for Libraries, Pablie 
Offices,&c. Ona large sheet, price 7s. coloured in dis 
visions; 10s. 6d. on a roller, or 14s. if varuished, 

5. A CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern, by Joseph Guy; the third edition, corrected, 
On a large siect of Columbier paper, and coloured, 
price 7s.; Ou Cauvass and roller, price 10s, 6d.—Ditto, 
varnished, price Ids, 

6. OSTELL’s NEW GENERAL ATLAS; contain- 
ing distinet Maps of all the principal States and King- 
dows throughout the World, from the latest and best 
Authorities, including Maps of Ancient Greece, the 
Roman Empire, aud Canaan or Judea; the whole cor- 
rectly eugraved upon thirty Plates, royal quarto, and 
beautifully coloured Outlines Price 18s, neatly halt- 
bound ; or full coloured, price 1. Is, 

7. A FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By M. De Levizac. A new 
Edition, thoroughly revised and improved; the two 
Parts carefully collated, with the indication of all the 
irregularities of the Freuch Pronunciation, By C. 
Grus. Second edition, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

8. AGENERAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
By W. Eufield, M. A. Author of * Elements of Natural 
Visilosophy,’ &c. Price 4s. bound, 

9. ENGLAND DESCRIBED; a concise Delineation 
of every County in England and Wales; with am ace 
count of its most important Products, Notices of the 
principal Seats, and a View of the Transactions, Civil 
and Military, ke. With a Map. By John Aikin, M.D. 
Being an Enlargement of the Work by that Author, eu- 
titled * England Delineated. In Svo. price las. — | 

10. A CHART of BLOGRAPHY, by Jdseph Priest- 
ley, L. L D. F.R.S. and continued to the close of the 
Sth Century; with a Catalogue of all the Names and 
Dates, 10s. Gd, . 

ll. A CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, by the 


same. Price 10s. 6d. — 
a Sree — 


lage, 
y he- 





London :— Published by Davidson, at No.2, Surrey 
Street, Strand,to whom adve? tisenents and comme 
nications (post paid) are to be addressed, and px, 
ed by him, in Old Boswelt Court, Carey Street. So 
alsu oy Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard ; Sump- 
kin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, 
Creed Lane; Lideway, Piccadilly; H and WV. Smith, 
42, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand ; 
Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, ‘ 
Mali; by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchange; 
by Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh ; ore 
and Co., Glasgow; and by all other Bovkscilere an 
Newstcnder's. 






































